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By H. Bartlett Morrill. 


YN 1741, Benning Went- 
7 worth was appointed 
governor of New Hamp- 
shire, and entered upon 
the duties of office with 
much splendor and brilliancy. Nine 
years later he erected, at Little Har- 
bor, the retired and romantic resi- 








dence that bears his name. The old 
Wentworth Mansion, as it is com- 
monly called, has suffered less by the 
obliterating hand of time than any 
of the old houses in the immediate 
vicinity of Portsmouth. As_ one 
views the old pile to-day, so it was, 
with a few slight alterations, 147 
years ago. Historically, the house 
has many associations. It was here 
that the immortal Washington first 
stopped on his memorable visit to 
Portsmouth, coming by water, and 
afterwards going to the town by 
land. ‘There are many others, which 
are, however, of such an intricate 
nature that it will be impossible to 
mention them here. A_ pleasant 
walk of about two miles from the 
centre of the town brings us to the 


entrance cf the grounds; owing to 
an eminence, the house is not visible 
from the road: but as we enter the 





Gov. Benning Wentworth. 


driveway, it suddenly bursts into view 
and one experiences a thrill of pleas- 
ure, doubtless because of its unique 











Wentworth Mansion—Front View. 


aspect. The greater portion of the 
house is two stories in height, with 
wings forming three sides of a square. 
No style of architecture is in evi- 
dence; it has the appearance of a 
group of buildings, of no particular 
size or shape, which seem to have 
been added from time to time. accord- 
ing to the existing needs of the fam- 
ily,—though this is not the case I am 
told. Formerly, the house contained 
fifty-two rooms, but by a subsequent 
removal of a part, the number was 
reduced to forty-five. It commands 
a superb view of the waters of Little 
Harbor and the sea; indeed. it would 
be difficult to find a more variegated 
or beautiful environment. But let us 
enter the rambling old structure. 
When we cross the threshold, the 
present century, with its incessant 
turmoil and bustle, is left behind, and 
we step into the colonial period. 
Here the past seems to have come to 
an abrupt halt, to await our inspec- 
tion; everything is said to be just as 
the old governor left it, and one can 
hardly doubt the truth of the asser- 
tion. 

The first room we enter is the 
kitchen,—and what a kitchen! Culi- 
nary work would be a pleasure here. 
It is a large, square room with an 
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enormous fireplace; in 
the centre is a large, 
solid oak table of great 
thickness, which is 
scrupulously clean. 
The fireplace no longer 
performs its proper 
function, a modern 
cooking stove having 
been substituted, but 
its black and sooty sides 
testify that in times gone 
by many a huge log 
has turned to ashes on its hearth. 
Leading from the kitchen is a pas- 
sageway, at one end of which is a 
washing-room on a large scale. A 
number of small rooms open from the 
passageway,—these are for the help, 
—but we will turn to more interest- 
ing scenes. The dining-room, where 
sO many sumptuous banquets have 
been held, is next to the kitchen. 
Here is a sideboard, noticeable for its 
queer construction and carving; an 
open fireplace, somewhat smaller 
than that in the kitchen, is here also. 
It would be impossible to give an 
adequate idea of an ingenious ma- 
chine which seems to consist of cog- 





Rear View. 
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AN FISTORIC 


wheels, weights, and pulleys, that 
occupies a position on one side of the 
fireplace. By means of this curious 
contrivance, the spit on which va- 
rious things were roasted, »as made 
to turn continually; even 
though a clumsy thing, it 
has apparently acquired 
the secret of perpetual mo- 
tion. In this room are 
numerous articles of inter- 
est, among them an old 
fashioned egg-beater, con 
structed on the plan of a 
bow and arrow,—the ar- 
row being fixed in the 
bow and made to turn. 
The place where the point 
should be is covered with 
projections and these, 
when the arrow is turned, 
beat the eggs. I fear I 
have forgotten the exact 
mechanism of this won- 
derful instrument, but it 
shows that our progenitors 
were not without inventive 
genius. I would say here 
that the house is a perfect freak of 
architecture. One never knows when 
he is going to disappear from view 
down some unseen steps, or tumble 





over some ascending ones,—a most 
unsafe place for one who has lingered 
over his wine, or is of an absent turn 
of mind. Mounting a short flight of 
steps, we enter the spacious drawing- 
room, almost as rich in its original 
finish as it was 140 years ago. The 
wall paper is of large pattern, as is 
the paper used at present; just what 
the paper is composed of would be 
difficult to say, but it feels very much 
like plush. As we sink into one of 
the comfortable chairs with which 
the room abounds, it requires no 
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great stretch of the imagination to 
bring before us some of the scenes 
which once transpired here. By 
his first wife, Governor Wentworth 
had three sons, all of whom died dur- 





Drawing-room. 


ing his governorship, leaving him a 
childless and lonely widower. Nat- 
urally, in his loneliness, he began to 
look about for some one to help him 
bear the burden of life. A young 
lady,—Molly Pitman by name,— 
attracted his attention, and capti- 
vated his fancy. He proposed mar- 
riage, but the fair lady had placed 
her heart elsewhere,—with one who 
walked in the humbler paths of life, 
preferring him to the governor with 
his wealth and position, so he was 
refused. The governor did not for- 
get the indignity of the refusal, and 
with the hope that the refractory one 
might yet yield to his persuasions, 
succeeded, with the help of a press 











gang and an English frigate, in re- 
moving her husband, Richard Short- 
ridge, from the scene. For seven 
long years he was tossed about on 
the stormy seas, going from one ship 





Entrance to Counc:! Chamber. 


to another. Ultimately, he escaped, 
and returned to his wife, who, strange 
to say, had during his absence with- 
stood the temptations and allure- 
ments proffered by the governor; and 
he, with all 
‘‘His treasures, his presents, his spacious 
domain”’ 
had not made her untrue to her vows, 
nor carried her home as his spouse. 
The governor, though baffled in his 
first attempts, eventually obtained a 
life long companion,—but not Molly 
Pitman. 
We will turn for a moment to an- 
other picture. The scene is on what 
is now known as Court street, in the 
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dreamy ‘‘Old Town by the Sea.’ 
Mrs. Stavers, who enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the wife of the first 
mail-carrier, is standing in the door 
of her boarding-house, looking in no 
kind manner at a laugh- 
ing, careless, bare footed 
girl, scantily clothed, who 
is passing the house, car- 
rying a pail of water, in 
which, as the poet says, 


‘The shifting sunbeams danced 


‘You pat! You pat! Oh, 
why do you go looking 
so?’’ cried Mrs. Stavers 
severely. ‘‘You should 
be ashamed to be seen in 
the street.’’ ‘‘ Never mind 
how I look,’’ says Miss 
Martha, whose last name 
was Hilton, ‘‘I shall ride 
in my chariot yet.’’ The 
prophecy was a fortunate 
one. Martha went to live 
at Little Harbor with 
Governor Wentworth, as 
a servant. Years passed 
away, and the thin, angu- 
lar girl developed into a beautiful 
woman—a lady by instinct. The 
governor, who seems to have been 
susceptible to beauty and not too 
old to indulge in matrimony, fell in 
love with the fair Martha. A little 
later a dinner party is given to a 
number of friends, among them the 
Rey. Arthur Brown. It is in honor 
of his birthday, and after the most 
elaborate dinner, while the guests are 
discussing their tobacco pipes, Mar- 
tha Hilton glides noiselessly into the 
room, gorgeously arrayed, with hair 
towering aloft. A look of surprise 
manifests itself on the faces of the 
guests, who wondering gaze at each 
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rises, and aaa 


“ Played slightly with his ruf 
fles, then looked down 
: And said unto the Reverend 
Arthur Brown, 
This is my birthday; it shall 
likewise be 


My wedding day, and you 

shall marry me. 
It was perfectly natural 
that the Rev. Arthur 
Brown should be slightly 
surprised, as well as con- 
fused, and in the absence 
of self-possession, which 
usually forsakes one at 
such moments, he could 
think of nothing to say, 





Council Chamber—Showing Paintings and Settee. 
save, ‘‘To whom, your 


excellency?” which was certainly not came Lady Wentworth, and proved 
brilliant. ‘‘To this lady,’’ replied a faultless wife. Unquestionably, 
the governor. The reverend man she apprised Mrs. Stavers of the fact 
hesitated, but as the governor com-- ere many days had passed. 

manded, the ceremony was _per- Leaving the drawing-reom, we de- 
formed, and plain Martha Hilton be- scend a flight of steps and enter the 
council chamber. At the 
entrance to this room are 
cases in which rest the 
muskets used so long ago 
by the governor’s guard. 
Sad affairs they are, but 
they have seen better 
days, and serve to arouse 
our sympathy for the un- 
fortunate men who had 
to carry these small can- 
non. The council room, 
the largest in the house, 
is a square, high-studded 
apartment, furnished in 
all the richness of the 
period ; this is by far the 
most entertaining of all 
the rooms. Over the 
open fireplace is an ex- 
Council Chamber—Showing Mantel and Carving. quisitely carved mantel 
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of large dimensions; the work. is 
admirably wrought, and is said to 
have been brought from England, 
where it cost the maker a year’s 
labor. Directly opposite the man- 
tel is a long bamboo settee of 
odd pattern. A _ shiny, well-worn 
cushion covers the seat. Doubtless 
the governor’s council sat on this 
while discussing questions of vital 





Billiard-room and Cld Spinet 


importance to the state. A billiard 
room opens off the council chamber. 
No longer is there a table there, but 
an antique spinnet stands in its place. 
It has a ghostly voice, which seems 
to reproach the meddler for molest- 
ing its ancient reign. In one corner 
stands a claw-footed buffet, on which 
many a well-filled punch-bowl has 
rested; probably it is the imagina- 
tion, but one thinks he can still de- 
tect the delicious odor of punch. 





LANDMARK. 


The walls here are adorned with 
some excellent family paintings. 
Once these mute people on canvas 
thronged these old rooms in all their 
glory,—but alas! they are no more. 
One in particular deserves special 
mention. This is that of the beauti- 
ful Dorothy Quincy, afterwards the 
wife of John Hancock, and once 
more Madam Scott. This painting 
is by Copley. Also, op- 
ening out of the council 
room are a number of 
tiny apartments, which 
were used for cards. In 
the dark night hours 
when the wind howls 
mournfully around the 
old house, perchance the 
ghosts of the illustrious 
ones who once played 
here, return for a quiet 
rubber. We will now go 
upstairs. The second 
floor is a labyrinth; one 
actually needs a guide to 
get around, and Theseus's 
bit of thread would get 
hopelessly tangled here. 
The passages wind in 
and out, up and down, 
and appear and disappear 
in the most annoying 
manner. How guests who 
dined late at the hospitable mansion, 
and spent the night there, ever found 
their rooms, is a mystery yet to be 
solved. Each bedroom has a small 
dressing chamber scarcely large 
enough to turn around in, connected 
with it. To get to this, one has to 
descend a number of steps, sometimes 
more, sometimes less. There are no 
two things or rooms alike in the 
house. That the honey of life is va- 
riety was evidently the governor’s 
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maxim. Woe betide the somnambu- 
list who undertook nocturnal pilgrim- 
ages in that perilous region; if he 
escaped with a broken leg he was 
fortunate. Throughout the house, 
with the exception of the council and 
drawing-rooms, the floors are bare 
and freshly painted. 

I cannot close this paper without 
mentioning the cellar. It is most 
extensive, and the massive beams 
of oak seen everywhere, show of 
what material, and in what a sub- 
stantial manner colonial mansions 
were built. In times of danger it 
was the custom to keep the horses 
here; a troop of thirty or more 
could easily find shelter. Before 


leaving, I was shown a number of 
historical relics—not bogus, as are 
most of those we pay to look at 
abroad, but genuine in every respect. 
Among them was a huge padlock, 
which would have sufficed to lock 
the doors of Newgate or the Old 
Bailey prisons. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that even the dusky redskins 
would have been appalled, if treated 
to a sight of this ponderous lock, and 
given up an assault on a house so 
well protected. The present owners 
are always willing to gratify the de- 
cent curiosity of strangers, and a 
visit to this quaint old structure of 
long ago is well worth the time, and 
will not be regretted. 


AT PARTING. 


By Clarence Henry Pearson. 


Farewell, O friends, that long have helped me bear 
The burden of my woe; 
Beyond the reach of your fond love and care 


I now must go. 


With wistful eyes I peer into the night, 


Hoping that I may see, 


In some far window set, a light 


Shining for me. 


But all in vain—no cheering ray, alas! 
Illumines the Unknown, 
And hoping, doubting, wondering, I pass 


Into the dark alone. 


If this ends all, within the old earth’s breast 


There is a cool retreat, 


Where safe from pain’s tormenting lash I ’ll rest— 


And rest is sweet. 


And if our hopes in some blest Aidenn bloom 
And perfect fruitage bear, 

My stumbling feet shall struggle through the gloom 
Till I find refuge there. 





The Petition—See page 324. 
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THE SANBORN OR SAMBORNE FAMILY. 


EARLY OPPOSITION TO ARBITRARY GOVERNMENT IN HAMPTON. 


By F. B. 


aN Mr. Victor C. San- 
born’s genealogy of the 
Sanborn family, to be 
published next year, 








space will be given to 
an important document for the early 
history of Hampton, and of the Sam- 
bornes (as they then wrote the 
name) in America. Joshua Coffin, 
in his ‘‘ History of Newbury,’’ and 
Miss Lucy Dow, in her ‘‘ History of 
Hampton,’’ have briefly touched on 
the resistance to arbitrary govern- 
ment, by the early planters of Hamp- 
ton, in the year 1653, when the per- 
secution of the Quakers was about to 
begin, preceded, as it was, by severe 
measures against the Baptists. But 
neither of these chroniclers seems to 
have quite understood the import- 
ance of the act in question, or the 
significance of the protest made 
against it. Mr. Coffin had seen the 
petition of the Hampton planters, but 
did not print it in full; and naturally 
he paid more attention to the remon- 
strances from Newbury, the town 
of which he was writing the his- 
tory. The course of events ran some- 
thing like this: 

Robert Pike, one of the founders of 
Salisbury, and, in 1653, a lieutenant, 
petty magistrate, and active citizen 
there, at the age of thirty-six, was 
informed that the General Court of 
the Massachusetts colony, of which 
Jokn Endicott was then governor, 


Sanborn. 


had passed a law making it penal for 
certain persons to teach religion,— 
aimed particularly, it was said, at 
Thomas Macy and Joseph Peasley, 
of Salisbury, his neighbors,—and 
was properly indignant at such inter- 
meddling with the conscience of 
Englishmen. Being accustomed to 
speak his mind, Lieutenant Pike de- 
clared that ‘‘such persons as did act 
in making that law, did break their 
oath to the country’’; for, said he, 
‘‘It is against the liberty of the coun- 
try, both civil and ecclesiastical.’’ 
In this he was but echoing the words 
of Vane and of Cromwell, then in 
power in England, who had said 
‘‘Liberty of conscience is a natural 
right, and he that would have it 
ought to give it.’’ But the Massa- 
chusetts bigots held no such liberal 
doctrine; and they soon sent an offi- 
cer from Boston to the other side of 
the Merrimack, to bring Pike before 
them. Once there, the general court 
ordered him to pay a fine of twenty 
marks (about thirteen pounds ster- 
ling) and to be disfranchised, dis- 
qualified from ever holding office, 
and bound over to good behavior, 
like a criminal. 

Lieutenant Pike was personally 
known to every man in Hampton, 
the next town beyond Salisbury, and 
much sorrow and wrath was felt at 
his unjust sentence. Then, and for 
years after, he was intimate with 
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Christopher Hussey, a leading citi- 
zen of Hampton, and the uncle by 
marriage of Nathaniel Bachiler, 
grandson of Rev. Stephen Bachiler, 
who had founded the plantation in 
1638, and of the three brothers Sam- 
borne, John, William, and Stephen, 
from whom all the American San- 
borns are descended. Mr. Hussey 
seems to have been the man who 
advised a petition to the court, ask- 
ing to have Pike’s sentence revoked ; 
from the handwriting it was probably 
drafted by John Samborne. They 
and their kinsmen signed it, and 
they were joined in this by the two 
Daltons, brother and nephew of the 
successor of Bachiler in the ministry, 
by Robert Tucke, the ‘‘ chirurgeon’’ 
of the town, by Jasper Blake, Abra- 
ham Perkins, Humphrey Humber, 
the Marstons, Moultons, and other 
substantial citizens, to the number of 
thirty-eight in all. A larger number 
of signers added their names in Salis- 
bury and Newbury, and a few in An- 
dover and Haverhill; but the first 
page of the rare old paper is given up 
wholly to Hampton, and the auto- 
graphs of its planters. It is still very 
legible, as will be seen,—and no- 
where else is there extant a fuller 
list of the actual signatures. 

This moderate and numerously- 
signed petition made the Lords 
Brethren at Boston (if possible) still 
more angry than they had _ before 
been. They had the prudence, how- 
ever, to repeal the obnoxious order 
‘‘concerning public preaching with- 
out allowance; which order, we 
understand, is _ dissatisfactory to 
divers of the brethren whom we have 
cause to respect and tender.’’ But 
they also proceeded to punish the pe- 
titioners in these words: 


The Court cannot but deeply resent that so 
many persons, of several towns, conditions and 
relations, should combine together to present 
such an unjust and unreasonable request as the 
revoking the sentence passed the last court 
against Lieutenant Pike and the restoring him 
to his proper liberty, without any petition of 
his own, or at least acknowledgement of his 
offence, fully proved against him; which was 
no less than defaming this Court and charging 
them with breach of oath; etc.—which the peti 
tioners call some words let fall by occasion. 
The Court doth therefore order, in this ex 
traordinary case, that commissioners be ap 
pointed in the several towns,—namely, [here 
those for the other towns] and Captain Wiggan 
for Hampton,—who shall have power to call 
the said petitioners together, or so many of 
them at a time as they think meet, and require 
a reason of their unjust request, and how they 
came to be induced to subscribe to said peti 
tion, and so to make return to the next session, 
that the court may consider further how to pro 
ceed herein. 


This was the preliminary step. 
After Captain Wiggin had made his 
report for Hampton, as given below, 
and it appeared that Christopher 
Hussey and his nephew, John Sam- 
borne, would not give up their right 
to petition, in any manner and for 
any cause they saw fit, the Lords 
Brethren then voted (October, 1654.) 
that those persons ‘‘who have not 
given satisfaction, and whose names 
are herein written, shall be sum- 
moned to give bond, in 
man, to give answers for their offence 
before the county court.’’ It does 
not appear whether my ancestor actu- 
ally gave bonds or not,—probably 
only in name, if at all, for he con- 
tinued to serve the town of Hampton 
in various capacities, civil and milli- 
tary, till his death in 1692, at the age 
of seventy-two. He was even recom- 
mended by Sir William Warren to 
the Lords of Trade, in 1679, as one 
of the persons in Hampton best qual- 
ified for his majesty’s council,—to 
which, in fact, his uncle Hussey was 
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And it is worth remark- 
ing that of the four so named by Sir 
William (Samuel Dalton, Captain 
Hussey, John Samborne, and Na- 
thaniel Weare) all who were living 
in Hampton in 1653 had signed the 
censured petition. It may be further 
remarked that Thomas Wiggin, who 
made the report, was not strictly a 
resident of Hampton at any time; 


appointed. 


but had taken up a large farm in 
Stratham, not yet made into a town, 
and was rated and paid taxes at 
Hampton for 
than at 


rather 
Exeter; his son Andrew 


convenience, 


afterwards (f659) married Hannah 
Bradstreet, daughter of Simon, after- 
Massachusetts, 
and his wife, the poetess, Anne Brad- 


wards governor of 


street, whose father was Governor 
Dudley, one of the strictest of the 
Lords Brethren. 

The Wiggin report, in 1654, was 
brief and suggestive : 

For Hampton, Captain Wiggin returns that 
those persons that gave their hands to that pe- 
tition do acknowledge their offence, and hum- 
bly desire the court to pass it by; except two 
persons, who refused to make answer, to any 
satisfaction; whose names (Christopher Hus 


sey and John Samborne) are here underwrit- 
ten. 


It is probable that the uncle and 
nephew, as heads of the two families 
of Hussey and Samborne, took upon 
themselves the reproach that might 
attach to disobedience, and allowed 
the younger members to shield them- 
selves from further censure. 

It is extremely doubtful if either 
William or Stephen Samborne (the 
latter had special charge of his aged 
grandfather, Rev. Stephen Bachiler, 
then ninety three years old, and went 
to England with him not long after), 
‘‘humbly desired’’ to be pardoned ; 
but they were probably so reported 
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by Captain Wiggin, who wished to 
bring the matter to a peaceful issue. 
Still less is it likely that another of 
my ancestors, Edward Gove, then 
registered in Salisbury, but after- 
wards a citizen of Hampton (in that 
part which is now Seabrook), made 
many apologies for his boldness in 
petitioning; for he was the person 
who, in 1683, headed a small rebel- 
lion against the tyranny of Cranfield 
and Mason in New Hampshire, and 
was sentenced to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered for that offense. Gove 
was taken to England, but there par- 
doned and returned to Hampton, 
where he died in his bed. John 
Samborne’s son Joseph married Ed- 
ward Gove’s daughter, and estab- 
lished himself, about 1680, on the 
Sanborn estate in Hampton Falls, 
where I was born, and which has 
never since been out of the family. 
John Samborne himself was arrested 
in October, 1684, at his house in Old 
Hampton, for not admitting the title 
of Mason to his property there; the 
next year he was chosen, with his 
cousin, Nathaniel Bachiler, to repre- 
sent Hampton in the general assem- 
bly at Portsmouth. He died in 1692, 
as before said, and his brother Wil- 
liam (who was drawn a juryman for 
the trial of Gove, in 1683, but did 
not sit) died the same year. From 
these two brothers are descended all 
the Sanborns in the United States 
and Canada. 

Major Pike (he rose to that grade 
after 1653, when he was only lieuten- 
ant,) paid his fine for exercising the 
privilege of free speech, but was not 
long disfranchised; his pastor, Mr. 
Worcester, who preceded the pugna- 
cious John Wheelwright as minister 
of Salisbury, petitioned the general 
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court in Pike’s favor, and the court 
voted October 23, 1657, to revoke his 
sentence. He was soon after elected 
representative from Salisbury, and 
took his seat at Boston, May 10, 
1658. At the same session, but with- 
out Pike’s vote, a second severe law 
was passed against the Quakers, of 
which sect by this time were Thomas 
Macy and Joseph Peasley, at whom 
the law of 1653 was aimed. Macy 
soon went away to Nantucket, of 
which he and a son of Christopher 
Hussey were founders, and where 
Pike was one of the landowners. 
King Charles II. in 1661 revoked 
the law against the Quakers, after 
several of the sect had been hanged 
in Boston, and others flogged in 
other towns,—two women, in particu- 
lar, having been sentenced by Major 
Waldron of Dover to be flogged, 
in 1656, all the way from Dover 
to Ipswich, at the cart’s tail. When 
they reached Salisbury, Major Pike, 
through Walter Barefoot, released 
them, and forbade their whipping in 
his jurisdiction, as the tradition goes. 
In 1682, notwithstanding his liberal 
opinions, he was made an assistant, 
that is, a councillor, of the governor 
of Massachusetts, and continued in 
that office till he was eighty years 
old. In the New England Magazine 
for September last, is a portrait of 
this old worthy, with a sketch of his 
life, and an account of the petition 
here copied; but Mr. Withington, 
the writer, had apparently never seen 
the original petition. In the only 
form now preserved, none but the 
Hampton petitioners and some of 
those from Salisbury signed in auto- 
graph; the other names are copied 
on the back of the Hampton petition, 
which makes the first page with its 





signers, thirty-eight in number. 
Only seven of these were unable to 
write their own names; and the list 
includes nearly all the principal citi 
zens of Hampton, Hampton Falls, 
and Seabrook, at that date. Tran- 
scribed into legible English, but pre 
serving the antique spelling, this in- 
teresting document reads as follows: 


To the Honnered Generall Court 
Nowe assembled at Boston, 
The humble petticion of 
the inhabitants of Hampton, 
Salisbury, Newbery, Haveral, Andover, Shew 
eth: 

That Whereas our Loving friend Leaftenant 
Robert Pike of Salsbery hath by occasion, as it 
is witnessed Against him, Let fall som words 
for w’h this hon’rd Court hath bine pleased to 
censuer him, 

Wee haveing had Experiance that he hath 
beene A peaceable man and a usefull instru 
ment amongst us, Doe thearefor humbly desier 
this honnered Court that the sd. Sentance maye 
be Revoaked and that the sd. Leaftenant Pike 
bee Againe restored unto his former Libertye 
Soe shall wee still praie, etc. 

Christopher Husse, Robart Tucke, Richard 
Swaine, John Samborne, Francis Swaine, Wil 
liem Samborne, Stephen Samborne, Moses Cox, 
William Fifield, John Redman, Thomas Fletch 
er [?], Jeffery Mingay, Eliakim Wardell, John 
Wedgwood, Thomas Marston, The 7 Mark of 
Willim Maston, Philemon Dalton, Samuel! Dal 
ton, Robert Page, Will. Moulton, Samuell Fogge, 
Nathaniell Bachiler, Jisper Blake, Christopher 
Palmer, John Marston, The /° Mark of Josiah 
Meren, The Mark of Antoni Talier, The / 
Mark of John Cass, The 7 Mark of John Merin 
[Marian], Thomas Coullman, Thomas Phil 
brock, Abraham Perkins, Henry Roby, The 
T Mark of William Cole, Nathaniell Boulter. 
Humphrie Humber, The Mark XY of John 
Clifoord. 


Along the lower margin of the 
page is written by the clerk of the 
deputies : 

The deputies deser the honer’d Magistrates 
to declare their Apprehentions in this Case in 
the first place. 

WILLIAM TORREY Cleric 

No date appears on this petition. 
but it was signed in the years 1653- 
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‘54, and presented in the spring of 
the latter year, I think. This was at 
the time the Quakers began to be 
troublesome to the Puritans, although 
the first English Quakers did not 
land in Boston till the summer of 
1656; and the first law against them 
in Massachusetts (which still held 
jurisdiction in the four New Hamp- 
shire towns of Hampton, Exeter, 
Dover, and Portsmouth), was pub- 
lished by beat of drum, October 21, 
1656. Its savage preamble ran thus: 

Whereas there is a cursed sect of heretics 
lately risen up in the world, which are com 
monly called Quakers, who take upon them to 
be immediately sent of God, and infallibly as 
sisted by the Spirit to speak and write blas 
phemous opinions, despising government and 
the order of God in church and commonwealth, 
speaking evil of dignities, reproaching and re- 
viling magistrates and ministers, seeking to 
turn the people from the faith, and gain prose- 
lytes to their pernicious ways, etc. 


During this short persecution of 
the Quakers, Christopher Hussey 
and his family seem to have joined 
the sect, which became numerous in 
Seabrook and Salisbury, numbering 
many of the names of Chase, Hussey, 
Page, Philbrick, Gove, ete. But 
John Samborne, my immediate an- 
cestor, and his family seem to have 
remained in the orthodox church; 
they were friendly to liberty and 
stout in resisting aggression, but not 
given to fanatical ways or strange 
doctrine. Edward Gove may have 
been tinctured with fanaticism ; some 
of his sayings and doings look like 
it, and he was the progenitor of many 
Quakers, as well as of one race of 
Sanborns. Both he and his daugh- 
ter Mary’s father in-law, John Sam- 
borne, were of the class described by 
Gray as 
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Some village Hampden who, with dauntless 
breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 


and both Samborne and Hussey had 
no hesitation in withstanding the 
more formidable tyranny of the 
bigots who then bore sway in Boston. 
The right of petition has seldom been 
more haughtily denied than by these 
petty rulers who fined Pike, and 
threatened his neighbors for raising 
a respectful voice in his behalf. 

An examination of the autograph 
signatures discloses some odd facts. 
While many of the Hampton planters 
use a chirography resembling Shake- 
speare’s peculiar signature, others, as 
the three Sambornes, have a more 
clerkly hand, of the early seventeenth 
century; and still others, like Abra- 
ham Perkins, Humphry Humber, 
and Nathaniel Bachiler, write as do 
men of the present age. The latter’s 
signature resembles his grandfather's, 
Rev. Stephen, as preserved in his 
letters to Governor Winthrop, and 
given in the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
by Victor Sanborn contributing his 
researches in England on the Bach- 
iler and Samborne families. He is 
soon to publish the copious geneal- 
ogy, on which he and other New 
Hampshire Sanborns have been 
working for more than half a cen- 
tury, and has been fortunate in find- 
ing, at the office of the secretary 
of state of Massachusetts, this list 
which preserves the unquestioned 
autograph of three brothers who 
came to Hampton, 250 years ago, to 
plant there the sturdy race now 
branching into almost every state of 
the Union and every province of 
Canada. 
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A SCULPTOR’S DREAM. 


By Margaret Littleton. 


‘The conscious stone to beauty grew.’-—-EMERSON: 7he Problem. 


IANPAOLO BARICHIELLI 

and Alberto Corvetti had been 

friends from childhood. In 
after life, when business partners, 
both lived in the same grim old Flor- 
entine palace of the Via dei Bardi. 
Their wives were friends; their eld- 
est daughters grew up as sisters. 
When Gianpaolo’s little son was 
born, Corvetti’s wife was godmother 
to the child, who was named, by the 
desire of his godfather and maternal 
uncle, after one of Italy’s greatest 
men — Michelangelo. His mother 
called him her little angel, her 
‘‘Angioletto,’’ and this appellation 
developed by degrees into ‘‘Angelo.”’ 
He was a sweet-tempered child, a 
trifle too thoughtful for his years, but 
not wanting in animal spirits. Maria 
Corvetti petted and loved him almost 
more than her friend Giulia Bari- 
chielli; the girls eagerly disputed his 
baby caresses; Alberto Corvetti was 
consulted in all things concerning 
his physical or moral welfare. If 
ever a child was surrounded by lov- 
ing care, it was the little Michel- 
angelo Barichielli. 

When he was four years old, he 
was told that a little ‘‘Angioletta’’ 
had been brought to his dear mad- 
tina’. He was taken to see the tiny 
morsel of humanity, which was blink- 


1 Godmother. 


ing its large gray eyes in a carved 
wooden cradle. Angelo looked at 
the littie stranger with a solemn face; 
then he ran off without saying a 
word. The mothers half thought 
that he was jealous of their attention 
to it. But he soon returned with his 
favorite toy, a large woolly lamb, 
which he held out towards the baby, 
saying tenderly : 

‘““Take the agnello,* and keep it 
always, Agnella mia, sweet one.’’ 

The baby threw out its pink fist, 
but of course did not take the lamb. 
Its mother said she would keep it till 
the little Agnella was old enough to 
play with it, at which Angelo was 
quite satisfied. From that day, the 
baby became the first object of his 
affection. Far from being jealous, 
he thought it was not enough ad- 
mired and looked at. Had he been 
allowed his own way, he would have 
taken it to all his friends, and would 
himself have choked it with the ve- 
hemence of his kisses. 

When the baby was a week old, 
Giula Barichielli carried it in her 
arms to the grand octagonal baptist- 
ery, the just pride of Dante and all 
other Florentines, where it received 
the name of Agnese Giulia Raffaella. 
After the return from the ceremony, 
there was a long confabulation be- 
tween the heads of the families. Ag- 
nella’s little hand was placed in An- 


? Lamb. 
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A SCULPTOR’S DREAM. 


By M argaret Littleton. 


‘* The conscious stone to beauty grew.’’-—EMERSON: 7he Problem. 


I 


IANPAOLO BARICHIELLI 

and Alberto Corvetti had been 

friends from childhood. In 
after life, when business partners, 
both lived in the same grim old Flor- 
entine palace of the Via dei Bardi. 
Their wives were friends; their eld- 
est daughters grew up as sisters. 
When Gianpaolo'’s little son was 
born, Corvetti’s wife was godmother 
to the child, who was named, by the 
desire of his godfather and maternal 
uncle, after one of Italy’s greatest 
men — Michelangelo. His mother 
called him her little angel, her 
‘‘Angioletto,’’ and this appellation 
developed by degrees into ‘‘Angelo.”’ 
He was a sweet-tempered child, a 
trifle too thoughtful for his years, but 
not wanting in animal spirits. Maria 
Corvetti petted and loved him almost 
more than her friend Giulia Bari- 
chielli; the girls eagerly disputed his 
baby caresses; Alberto Corvetti was 
consulted in all things concerning 
his physical or moral welfare. If 
ever a child was surrounded by lov- 
ing care, it was the little Michel- 
angelo Barichielli. 

When he was four years old, he 
was told that a little ‘‘Angioletta’’ 
had been brought to his dear mad- 
tina’. He was taken to see the tiny 
morsel of humanity, which was blink- 


1 Godmother. 


ing its large gray eyes in a carved 
wooden cradle. Angelo looked at 
the little stranger with a solemn face ; 
then he ran off without saying a 
word. The mothers half thought 
that he was jealous of their attention 
to it. But he soon returned with his 
favorite toy, a large woolly lamb, 
which he held out towards the baby, 
saying tenderly: 

‘““Take the agnello,” and keep it 
always, 4gnella mia, sweet one.’’ 

The baby threw out its pink fist, 
but of course did not take the lamb. 
Its mother said she would keep it till 
the little Agnella was old enough to 
play with it, at which Angelo was 
quite satisfied. From that day, the 
baby became the first object of his 
affection. Far from being jealous, 
he thought it was not enough ad- 
mired and looked at. Had he been 
allowed his own way, he would have 
taken it to all his friends, and would 
himself have choked it with the ve- 
hemence of his kisses. 

When the baby was a week old, 
Giula Barichielli carried it in her 
arms to the grand octagonal baptist- 
ery, the just pride of Dante and all 
other Florentines, where it received 
the name of Agnese Giulia Raffaella. 
After the return from the ceremony, 
there was a long confabulation be- 
tween the heads of the families. Ag- 
nella’s little hand was placed in An- 
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gelo’s, while all knelt round. There 
was a moment’s silence; then Bari- 
chielli raised his eyes and said rev- 
erently : 

‘*May God unite their hearts, as 
we unite their hands.”’ 

Maria Corvetti responded, in a 
voice choked with tears: 

‘* May the holy Virgin watch over 
them, and fill them with love, if their 
life be granted us.’’ 

Thus Michelangelo Barichielli and 
Agnese Corvetti were betrothed to 
each other, according to the custom 
of baby unions, which is not yet 
quite extinct in Italy. 


Il. 


In spite of a very delicate infancy, 
the little Agnella lived and thrived. 
She developed into a child of won- 
drous grace and loveliness, sweet and 
gentle as the youthful martyr whose 
name she bore. Angelo’s devotion 
to her only increased with years. He 
shared with his sfosina' all his joys 
and sorrows, all his games and occu- 
pations; he always came to her for 
companionship and sympathy, and 
was never quite happy where she was 
not. It seemed as if the parents’ 
prayer had been granted, and the 
children’s hearts were redeeming the 
pledge of their babyhood. 


Ill. 


According to Italian ideas, it was 
not deemed desirable to impart to 
Agnella’s very receptive mind more 
than the merest rudiments of knowl- 
edge. From the age of thirteen, the 
only lessons given her were in music, 
dancing, and the making of artificial 
flowers. At fifteen, her education 
was thought to be complete. An- 


1 Little bride. 


gelo, meanwhile, had passed __bril- 
liantly through the best school of 
Florence, and had even attended 
some of the university classes. His 
father had destined him for the mer- 
chant profession,—he, the only son, 
should perpetuate the good old firm 
of Corvetti, Barichielli & Co. But 
the boy’s tastes lay elsewhere. His 
godfather, who superintended the 
carving of statues and images from 
artists’ models (for very few sculp- 
tors do the actual chiseling of the 
works they have modeled) had al- 
ways allowed him the run of the 
workshop, and there he had spent 
most of his leisure hours, watching 
the growth of marble wonders under 
the hands of skilful artisans, and 
learning the secrets of the art. He 
met there many talented artists, who 
admitted the enthusiastic lad to their 
intimacy, and who kindly guided and 
encouraged his attempts at model- 
ing. Sometimes they took him to 
their studios, where they developed 
his critical powers and solicited his 
approval, or they let him accompany 
them to the galleries while they 
copied the great works of ancient and 
medieval art. 

At home, Angelo’s love of sculp- 
ture was not at first repressed. Every 
Italian loves all things beautiful and 
artistic. In that favored land, artists 
are as common as they are rare in 
most other countries; you may find 
them in the glass factories, on the 
house decorator’s ladder, in the tink- 
er’s shed, as well as among the 
higher classes. And nowhere is the 
feeling of art more prevalent than in 
stately Florence, the beautiful ‘‘ Lily 
of the Plain.’’ Its situation devel- 
ops the sense of form and color in the 
youngest of its inhabitants. Its 
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houses are palaces; its streets are in- 
stinct with grand traditions, and re- 
splendent with forms of beauty and 
symmetry. Its churches are magnifi- 
cent monuments to the greatness of 
the human soul. Its museums and 
galleries, its chapels and public edi- 
fices are guardians of the sublimest 
creations of human genius, in its 
most varied and noblest expression. 
One walks as in an enchanted dream 
amidst pictures and statues replete 
with life, thought, and feeling. The 
heavenly visions of Raphael; the 
ethereal images of Fra Angelico; the 
fervent religious art of Giotto; the 
living portraits of Van Dyke and 
Rembrandt; the touching creations 
of Fra Bartolommeo, Sodoma, Botti- 
celli, Fra Lippo Lippi; the passionate 
richness of Andrea del Sarto; the sen- 
suous splendor of Paolo Veronese— 
all these, and many besides, present, 
in vivid colors and soft contours, the 
ideal of loveliness, the realization of 
passion. The white world of chis- 
eled harmonies admits us into its hal- 
lowed precincts; we fathom the pe- 
culiar secrets of the burnished, shad- 
owy bronze. We learn the pulsation 
of life and movement from such an- 
cient masterpieces as the ‘* Dying 
Alexander,’’ the ‘‘ Niobe’’ group, 
the chaste and graceful ‘‘ Venus Gen- 
itrix.’’ We touch and grasp the 
spirit of medieval genius in marvels 
like Michelangelo's ‘‘ David,’’ Celli- 
ni’s ‘‘ Perseus,’ John of Bologna’s 
‘‘Mercury,’’ Donatelio’s ‘‘ Saint 
George.’’ We are taught the sanc- 
tity of sorrow and the glory of fame 
by the monuments of the dead in 
Santa Croce and its sister sanc- 
tuaries. Surely, if a man or a woman 
have but the veriest glimmer of the 
‘*sacred fire!’’ Florence, the glo- 
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rious home of beauty and art, must 
fan each struggling spark into burn- 
ing life and light. 

What wonder, then, that Michel- 
angelo Barichielli, the refined and 
impressionable son of Florence, 
should feel his soul stirred to its 
depths by the mighty assertions of 
the spirit which moved his illustrious 
namesake? What wonder if his 
most sacred thoughts, his loftiest as- 
pirations, the vibrations of his inmost 
being should clothe themselves in 
marble visions, should surge and 
work within him, crying and wrest- 
ling for expression? The only won- 
der was, that his father and his 
father’s friend, like him the denizens 
of that lordly city, should fain force 
him into a career which was odious 
to him, since it meant the sacrifice of 
his dearest hopes. Yet he ended in 
submission, because he loved his 
father and the father of Agnese; he 
clung to his home and its associa- 
tions; he knew that further resist- 
ance on his part would sever the 
union which had been sanctioned by 
the baby betrothal and the closest in- 
tercourse of years. There was a 
fierce struggle between art and love, 
but in the end love conquered, 
though the victory was bought with 
the youth’s heart blood, with the 
radiance of inspiration and the prom- 
ise of widespread fame, of a place 
near his great predecessor and with 
the friends of his boyish days. 

But the victory was gained at last, 
and Agnella’s love was accepted in 
exchange for the marble dream-forms 
and throbbing art-pulsations. 


IV. 


Agnella’s slender fingers are wan- 
dering over the ivory keys, calling 
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Daughter of Niobe, Protecting the Body of her Expiring 


Brother 


forth sweet melodies in the Sunday 
evening twilight. The elder girls 
are exchanging confidences in an ad- 
joining room; the fathers were en- 
joying their well-earned rest; the 
mothers are recalling memories of 
the distant time when Agnella was 
so nearly taken from them. Angelo 
is sitting on Agnella’s low baby-stool 
before the great marble fireplace, 
whose delicate reliefs first awakened 
in his infant soul the fire that will 
not be quenched. Six months of 
struggles and self-control have sadly 
changed the handsome boy. His 
features are white and sharpened; 
his brow is contracted; his mouth is 
set in a rigid, drooping curve; his 
eyes are bright with a dark radiance 
blended with deep melancholy; his 
clenched hands work convulsively. 
He has given in, it is true; but the 
forms of beauty will not be chased 
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from his inward vision; they return 
incessantly to reproach and torture 
him.» Agnella’s sorrowful sympathy 
still has the power to win a smile 
from him; but when she is not at his 
side, his face resumes its hopeless 
sadness. 

The sweet, dreamy music stirs him 
as it does any truly artistic and sen- 
sitive nature. In lifting him above 
the realities of earthly existence, it 
reveals to him the highest and no- 
blest part of himself. But alas for 
those who have any cause to dread 
and shun their better selves! The 
purest of abstract delights then be- 
comes a cause of pain and bitterness. 
If Angelo allows himself to think of 
anything beyond the distasteful busi- 
ness or the lovely sfosina, it is but 
natural that the forces he has tried to 
subdue should reassert themselves. 
And so, while Agnella plays, marble 
phantoms crowd in his fevered brain. 
The music becomes dreamier and 
more ethereal, as the idealistic young 
soul soars upward by the only outlet 
allowed it outside that of sympathy. 
Angelo, following its flight, grows 
more and absorbed in the 
sweet symbols of his inner cravings. 
The twilight insensibly deepens, 
veiling the reliefs on the fireplace, 
shrouding the gentle musician and 
her listeners; but as the darkness 
falls, the light in Angelo’s mind in- 
creases in strength and radiance. 

Now the strain is one of unearthly 
harmony, and the player is quite 
unconscious of her surroundings. 
Blending with the entrancing melody 
are rich, full chords, which ring out 
as if to proclaim the victory of spirit 
over matter. They thrill and re-echo 
in the soul of the young artist, who 
presses his icy hands to his throbbing 
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temples in excess of misery. Quick 
and fast follow the visions of his 
mind, rushing in on him with unre- 
strained impetuosity, until he can no 
longer distinguish between the real 
and the ideal. Then, as with a dis- 
cordant clang, the thought of his re- 
nunciation, and of the other renun- 
ciation which is the only alternative, 
flashes up before him in searing char- 
acters, throwing confusion and dis- 
may among the 
beauty. 


aerial shapes of 
He clenches his hands to- 
gether, while his raised eyes seek to 
pierce the outer blackness which is 
but a faint reflection of the gloom 
within. He cannot renounce art; he 
cannot renounce Agnella. Both are 
too closely entwined with every fibre 
of his heart. 

Suddenly he pauses, while thought 
for an instant suspends its action. 
His eyes dilate; his lips part; he 
breathes hard and fast. Some inspi- 
ration is slowly molding itself into 
definite consciousness. What will it 
be? He waits and trembles, 
there is joy in his fear. 
figured by 
himself. 


but 
He is trans- 
influence outside 
He feels the breath of the 
invisible world; and a great awe 
him, a 

strange calm after the 

passionate 
What is the message 
his spirit is preparing 
to grasp? Memories 
light as air float before 
him; 


some 


comes upon 


anguish. 


the baby be- 
trothal, the ‘‘ Dying 
Alexander,’’ the ‘‘ Da- 
vid,’’ the sculptor’s 
workshop, an artist's 
studio, 
office, 


his father’s 
his own room, 
his mother's figure, the 
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carved fireplace, Agnella’s face, his 
own. 

There is something white in front 
of him. At first, it is an indistinct 
mass; but it moves, it wrestles, he 
feels it writhing and throbbing be- 
neath his hands. It is an idea strug- 
gling into expression. It is the spirit 
of his crushed life, the soul of. his 
sorrow. It is pure marble; and yet 
it is soft, warm, full of life. Now it 
is a woman’s form—Agnella's—but 
the features are as yet veiled; it is 
bound to the stone. Now there are 
fallen. chains, noiseless but real, in 
spite of their snowy immobility. 
Soon the vision will be perfect; only 
a short time of patient waiting, and it 
will be revealed to him im all its 
majesty. Haste! Haste! Or his 
eyes will close; his senses will lose 
their perception; his consciousness 
will melt away under the intolerable 
strain. He feels his faculties slipping 
from him, and makes a desperate 
effort to retain them. A cloud passes 
before his eyes; when it is gone, the 
vision is there in the fullness of its 
beauty. The confused dreams of 
years have become incarnate in a 
marble being, wondrous fair. 


He 





Dying or Dead Son of Niobe. 
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sees it, feels it, grasps it, takes pos- 
session of it, and it is branded on his 
excited brain. Now let men do their 
worst; he has seen his ideal, and he 
will’ realize it without losing Ag- 
nella. Now he may faint in weari- 
ness or tremble in silence; he has 
been in the presence of the finished 
work, and he cannot forget it ever. 

A cry of wildest exultation wakes 
the echoes of the hushed room; Ag- 
nella starts up with a scream. 

‘‘Angelo, my Angelo, what is it?’’ 

The cry and its response wake An- 
gelo from the ecstatic vision, and 
bring back his thoughts to his sfo- 
sina. There is a world of longing 
and tenderness in his voice, which 
grows soft and melting as he mur- 
murs: 

‘*Agnella, my own!”’ 

He clasps the terrified maiden in 
his trembling arms and presses her to 
his heart. When the other members 
of the family appear, with lights and 
wondering eyes, they see the two 
standing by the old fireplace, and 
giving vent to their overwrought feel- 
ings in a flood of silent tears. 

ws 

Angelo and Agnella were looking 
at. the unfinished facade of Santa 
Croce, and speculating on the effect 
of the completed edifice. Then they 
turned towards the large statue of 
Dante in front of the church, which 
had but recently been erected. At 
last Angelo spoke. 

‘*See, Agnella mza, how noble and 
lofty the attitude is, and what power 
and determination mark the face. 
Our divine poet seems, even in the 
marble, to assert his genius. That 
imposing figure now reigns un- 
checked in the ungrateful city which 


once exiled her greatest son. Genius 
always obtains its own in the end, 
though great men often die before 
they are understood and appreciated.” 

Agnella drew closer, and laid her 
hand on“Angelo’s arm. She knew 
what was passing in his mind, and 
she shared his sorrow. 

** Dear one,’’ she murmured in her 
soft, appealing voice, ‘‘does not suf- 
fering enhance true greatness? ’”’ 

Angelo’s eyes sought hers with a 
flash of joy. 

‘* True, sposina mia, thou hast said 
what I needed to hear. Joy and 
peace may perfect what is human 
within us; but only pain and conflict 
can bring us nearer the divine. Let 
us enter the church.’”’ 

They mounted the steps and went 
into the magnificent temple, so rich 
in historic memories and art treas- 
ures. They crossed themselves with 
holy water, and knelt in prayer, while 
a vague, religious hush came over 
them. Slowly, they walked up the 
wide nave, gazing round at the pic- 
tures and statues, without stopping 
to examine them. 

**Come to the Bardi chapel,’’ whis- 
pered Angelo. ‘‘ We will not look at 
the other frescos to-day. They are 
so peaceful and heavenly, and I want 
to see something human.”’ 

They passed before the high altar 
and into the right transept, till they 
came to the chapel which was built 
by the noble family of the Bardi, and 
decorated by Giotto with scenes from 
the life of Saint Francis of Assisi. 
It was the picture of the burial which 
arrested Angelo’s attention. 

““Ah!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘that was 
a saint indeed! His dead face still 
bears the impress of his lowly and 
beautiful life. He was a saint be- 
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cause he chose for himself suffer- 
ing and renunciation, and because, 
through poverty and solitude, he 
raised his soul to higher things than 
the transitory joys of this world.’’ 

‘*How could he live without sym- 
pathy and love?’’ sighed Agnella. 
‘*It seems to me that I should die if 
I were left alone without thee.’’ 

‘*Nay, my sweet one,’’ answered 
Angelo, ‘‘thou wouldst live and rise 
as did the saint. The gentle Ag- 
nella' would become an Angela,’ an 
angel of peace and blessing. Thou 
hast more strength than thou know- 
est, my sfosina, and sorrow will re- 
veal it to thee. But,’’ he added, 
speaking more cheerfully, for he saw 
that her eyes had filled with tears, 
‘let us hope that we may long be 
spared to each other. We will leave 
this grand church, which makes us 
think of death, and go forth again 
into the bright sunshine and the liv- 
ing crowd of our fellow-men.’’ 

Ere they quitted the twilight of the 
vast sanctuary, they paused a mo- 
ment before the tomb of Michel- 
angelo, an imposing monument, on 
which Sculpture, Painting, and Ar- 
chitecture mourn the great man 
whose bust is raised above their 
heads, as his spirit now soars above 
the human semblances in which it 
clothed itself. The rugged features 
and stern, gloomy expression of his 
famous namesake had always fasci- 
nated Angelo with the prestige of 
unparalleled excellence and uncon- 
quered determination. Outside was 
the gay multitude of those who had 
left their homes to enjoy the Sunday 
afternoon hours. They were hurrying 
in all directions ; towards the Cascine 
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park, towards the galleries they could 
that day visit free of charge, towards 
the churches which invited them to 
devotion. Angelo and his bride took 
a turning which led to the Piazza 
della Signoria, with its massive town 
hall and statue-filled portico. They 
climbed the long, easy staircase of 
the old palace of the Medici, and 
wandered through the spacious corri- 
dors and well-stocked rooms of the 
Uffizi gallery. Scarcely a Sunday 
passed on which they did not visit 
either that collection or the one in 
the Pitti palace. But each time they 
saw new beauties in the familiar 
masterpieces which had grown so 
dear to them. 

This time Angelo would not stop 
to see the spiritualized Madonnas 
and graceful holy families of the 
Florentine painters. He only came 
to a standstill before the famous 
group of Niobe and her dying chil- 
dren, that touching and dramatic 
representation of pain in various 
phases and forms of intensity. There 
are times when we need to find in 
Nature and Art the reflection of our 
inner life, to see its sorrow or its joy 
mirrored in the objects around. So 
it was with Angelo; and Agnella 
understood him. She, too, knew 
what suffering meant, though for her 
it was generally caused by her pas- 
sionate sympathy with the trials of 
her betrothed. While she looked at 
the marble mother who beholds her 
children die beneath the arrows of 
the offended gods, Agnella thought 
less of Niobe than of Angelo, who 
saw his hopes and dreams blighted 
by the short-sighted love of parents 
and friends. Like the eldest Nio- 
bide, all her solicitude was for the 
wounded brother, and her own feel- 
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ings were unremembered in her 
eagerness to comfort him. 

‘“Thou art young, Angelo, and 
mayst yet live to be a great artist.’’ 

Angelo’s only answer was to turn 
his back on the hall of the Niobides 
and stride into that of the ‘‘ Dying 
Alexander.’’ 

‘‘Look at that face uplifted in 
agony!’’ he said, pointing to the 
time-stained bust of world-wide re- 
nown. ‘‘It is the face of a young 
man in the fullness.of his strength ; 
yet he had conquered the world be- 
fore his days were cut off. Death 
spares no man; and those who would 
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accomplish aught before they die 
must begin while the power is theirs. 
There is a death which is sadder 
than that of the body, and which is 
scarcely less frequent. It is that of 
the soul. If an inspiration be al- 
lowed tq pass unheeded, it may never 
return, and the light of genius may 
be extinguished by the ordinary rou- 
tine of a wasted life.’’ 

‘‘Angelo,’’ Agnella’s voice was 
low and earnest, ‘‘if thou art indeed 
an artist, then God cannot mean thee 
to leave thy gift.unused. There must 
be some way out of the darkness.”’ 

‘‘7f I am an artist,’’ repeated An- 
gelo, musingly. ‘‘That was the 
question I used to ask myself; but 
now—”’ 

He stopped short, and threw back 
his head. His gaze was riveted on 
the lofty warrior’s face in the anguish 
of death. 

‘* Now, Angelo mio?’’ 

‘‘ Now, when I stand before such a 
masterpiece, an inward voice tells me 
that I, too, could impart life and 
beauty to the inanimate stone, that I 
can claim fellowship with those who 
wrought these sublime creations.’’ 

His face and bearing were eloquent 
witness to the noble consciousness of 
which he spoke. And Agnella knew 
that he was not mistaken. Suddenly 
he turned to her, with a line around 
his mouth which reminded her of his 
inflexible namesake. 

‘‘We cannot talk here; it is nearly 
four o’clock, and the galleries will 
soon be closed. I have something to 
tell thee which thou alone canst 
know. Art thou too weary to walk 
with me to the Piazzale Michel- 
angelo?’’ 

‘*T will go where thou wilt,’’ an- 
swered Agnella. ‘‘It is so good to 
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have thee all alone, and to see thee 
as thou really art. How I pity those 
maidens who were not betrothed in 
their childhood, and who may never 
go out with their fdanza/o' only !’’ 

There was an angry glow on An- 
gelo’s cheek as he responded : 

‘Thou art treated too much like 
the silly damsels who can only smile 
and adorn themselves. In another 
country,—say in England,—thou 
couldst have rivaled the best and 
most cultured of thy sex. Thou art 
strong and capable, in spite of thy 
sweetness; and some day, when thou 
art mine forever, thou shalt show our 
Italian tyrants what a free Florentine 
lady may be. They shall then see 
that Angelo Barichielli has learned 
from the /orestier7* and their writings 
that a true woman and wife may be a 
real companion to the greatest of 
men, without losing those feminine 
virtues we hold so dear.”’ 

It was not the first time that An- 
gelo had spoken thus. Though his 
words sounded to Agnella like the 
expression of some dreamer’s Utopia, 
they painted a future for which she 
longed as eagerly as he did himself. 
They had, meanwhile, reached the 
Ponte Vecchio, the quaint, old cov- 
ered bridge lined with goldsmiths’ 
shops. Crossing it, they proceeded 
along the grandly simple Via dei 
Bardi, with its palaces belonging to 
the gentry and nobility, and through 
the poorer and livelier quarter of San 
Nicolo, to the gate of that name. 
Thence they ascended, past the in- 
teresting pre-Gothic church of San 
Miniato, to the spacious terrace 
known as the Piazzale Michelangelo, 
—so called from a bronze copy of the 


! Betrothed. 
? Foreigners. 





Michelangelo's David, in the National Museum, Florence. 


‘*David,’’ which stands in the centre. 
They advanced to the stone parapet, 
and, leaning on it, they looked down 
on the fair picture spread out beneath 
them. The wide plain of the Arno 
stretched out for miles in front; but 
the mountains bounding it, and the 
nearer hills of smiling Fiesole, looked 
much closer than they really were, 
in the deceptive clearness of the air. 
The town itself extended in every di- 
rection, a picturesque mass of houses 
and public buildings. There were 
two points to which the eye always 
returned: the square, brown pile of 
the Palazzo Vecchio,—the fine old 
town hall, with its bold battlements 
and its solid tower, from which, in 
bygone days, the bell had often 
sounded to call the turbulent Floren- 
tines to arms; and close beside it, 
the vast cathedral and graceful bell 
tower, a many-colored marvel of mar- 
ble mosaic. From the Piazzale it- 
self, the terraced slope descended to 
the very banks of the wide and rapid 
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Arno, whose waters still retained, in 
their earthy brown hue, a reminder 
of the impetuous mountain torrents 
that combine to form the rushing 
stream. On the Lunj Arno opposite, 
the fashionable walk of Florence, 
a merry throng of citizens and 
strangers were jostling together, 
awaiting the return of the king and 
queen from their drive in the Cascine. 
Overhead was the calm blue sky, 
which the setting sun was tinging 
with pale yellow and vivid red. The 
air seemed full of that exuberance of 
life which brings to men a promise of 
coming spring. Angelo threw out 
his hands towards the city which has 
been so justly named ‘‘ The Beauti- 
ful.’’ 

**T love thee, O my Florence!’’ he 
exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘‘ Like 
the exiled Dante and the burning 
Savonarola, I would fain see thee 
perfect and a ruler among nations. 
Of all Italian cities thou art the most 
worthy to be the residence of our 
elected king and his bride; they can 
hold in thee a statelier court than at 
Turin. Would that I might see thee 
once more the home of widest liberty 
and highest art! Who in the past 
could vie with thee in great and 
noble sons? Where is now the race 
of those that Raphael loved and lived 
amongst? Hast thou then ceased to 
produce heroes and artists?’’ 

‘* Thou art a son of Florence,’’ said 
Agnella, joyfully ; ‘‘ thou wilt add to 
her glory as did the men of yore.’’ 

Angelo sighed, and shook his head. 

‘I could, Agnella; but the world 
will never know me. Yet I could— 
oh, I feel it within me! Like that 
resolute young David who, unarmed 
and unaided, conquered the mighty 
Philistine with a shepherd's sling, I 





could overcome the adverse circum- 
stances which are banded against me, 
by the sole force of my inspiration. 
Like the great sculptor who wrought 
that wonderful figure from a shape- 
less, discarded block of marble, I 
could make a work of art from the 
inner powers that are rejected as un- 
profitable.’’ 

‘‘And thou wilt do it, Angelo? 
Oh, tell me that thou wilt!”’ 

Angelo was silent. 

‘‘Angelo, mo, something has hap- 
pened. A change has come over 
thee. A new strength seems to have 
entered thy soul, seeking to gain en- 
tire possession of thee. Tell me 
what it is. Thou hast shared with 
me thy sorrow; let me also share thy 
joy.”’ 

Angelo looked like one inspired. 
His voice had a ring of joy in it; his 
head was thrown back like that of a 
conqueror. 

“Thou art right, sposina mia. 
Last Sunday, while thou wert play- 
ing, I saw before me the statue I 
could make, and the idea has re- 
mained with me ever since. I will 
carry it out.’’ 

‘*How, Angelo mio?’’ 

‘‘At night, in the silence of my 
own room. None shall know of it, 
but thou only.”’ 

Agnella looked troubled and anx- 
ious. Love opened her eyes to the 
risks and difficulties, which Angelo 
was determined to ignore. 

‘*'The hard work will be too much 
for thee, especially during the hot 
summer months. Why not tell thy 
father ?’’ 

‘*Thou knowest him, Agnella. He 
would forbid me even to think of such 
athing. It is impossible; thou must 
keep my secret.’’ 
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‘*T fear for thee, my own. No 
man could endure the fatigue of such 
a double life; the day’s work is ex- 
hausting enough, and thou hast need 
of rest and sleep.”’ 

‘‘Agnella!’’ exclaimed Angelo, 
passionately. ‘‘ Wilt thou also for- 
sake me? If I neglect the inspira- 
tion, it will depart from me, and I 
shall die to my true self, even while 
continuing to live. Wouldst thou 
have me lose my soul to spare my 
body? Wouldst thou not rather have 
me obey the artist's call within, 
though I should die in the attempt ?’’ 

And Agnella, with a true woman’s 
unselfish love, had the courage to 
answer : 

‘*Do as thou sayest at whatever 
cost, and God be with thee, my 
Angelo!”’ 

Vi 

Months have passed, and slowly 
the young artist is realizing his 
vision. First the clay model has 
come into existence, anc has been 
followed by the plaster cast. Then 
he has obtained a block of pure Car- 
rara marble from his kind godfather ; 
and while others slept, he has dili- 
gently applied the knowledge ac- 
quired in the sculptor’s workshop. 
Even Agnella is not to see the work 
until it is complete. Barichielli and 
and Corvetti misinterpret the glow of 
inspiration on the lofty brow and in 
the shining eyes. They think that 
business capacity has at length got 
the better of what, to them, are but 
foolish fancies. Their wives mistake 
the hectic flush for the hue of health, 
and the proud bearing for the nat- 
ural development of the graceful 
young body. They begin to talk in 
whispers of a wedding in the near 


future; Angelo is twenty, Agnella 
sixteen; the girl’s education is fin- 
ished, the boy is well started in life— 
what need is there of further de- 
lay? ‘There is, in the Palazzo, an 
apartment which will be vacant in 
April. Already the cold winds of 
autumn are blowing the leaves from 
the trees; a few more months will 
pass, and then—ah! fond mothers, 
man proposes, but God disposes ! 

Agnella alone is anxious; it grows 
daily harder for her to keep the 
promise she gave her betrothed as 
they stood together on the Piazzale 
Michelangelo. Her faithful, tender 
heart is heavy with dark forebodings. 
Angelo scarcely sleeps; he works all 
day, and he works half the night. 
Often he is silent and absorbed; at 
other times his enthusiasm knows no 
bounds. His anticipations end with 
the completion of his statue; beyond 
that, all is a blank. Yet he laughs 
at his sfosina’s fears, and fondly 
kisses the tears from her eyes. But 
he himself knows that his strength is 
rapidly giving way; sometimes he 
even wonders whether he will be able 
to finish his statue. Often, when the 
old palazzo is hushed into deep slum- 
ber, his trembling hand has refused 
to guide the chisel, while a sharp 
pain in his chest and a gasping for 
breath have warned him that he 
was overtaxing his physical powers. 
Lately, these attacks of pain have 
been followed by a racking cough; 
and each time that he has put up his 
hand to smother the sound, he has 
been startled by the sight of blood on 
his palm. He remembers how he 
said to Agnella : 

‘*Wouldst thou not have me obey 
the artist’s call within, though I 
should die in the attempt ?’’ 
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Then he did not realize what death 
really meant—zow it is becoming 
something more than a remote possi- 
bility, and at times a great fear comes 
over him, fear of the unknown fu- 
ture life which no human mind can 
fathom or understand. Then his 
whole being revolts from the thought 
that his days are to be numbered 
while he is yet on the threshold of 
his youth and vigor, while life is full 
of promise, and there is so much of 
strength and power all untrie within 
him. Alas! it is hard to die at 
twenty, when one first begins to grow 
conscious of all that one might have 
been! And for Angelo the anticipa- 
tion of death is increased in bitter- 
ness when he pictures Agnella’s sor- 
row and loneliness, so different from 
the bright dream of married bliss 
which has smiled on both from their 
childhood. 

But the artist’s call is imperative, 
and may not be left unanswered. 
The vision of beauty which has sunk 
into his soul must be wrought into 
the expression which Angelo alone 
can give it. Should he not rejoice 
that he may bring to the world one 
more message from the unseen realms 
of art, with whatever sacrifice he is 
to repay the privilege thus granted 
him? Besides, this phantom which 
haunts him may be merely the result 
of his constant excitement and ten- 
sion, which will cease when the work 
is done; it may be that the summer 
heat and the accounts in his father’s 
office have wearied his brain and 
weakened his self-control. So An- 
gelo struggles bravely against the 
all-invading langour which threatens 
to gain the mastery over him, while 
Agnella prays longer and more fer- 
vently before the little Madonna he 
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has wrought for her, and keeps his 
secret locked in her heart. 


VII. 


The last touches are’ being given. 
In his eagerness, Angelo forgets his 
customary caution, and lets the mal- 
let ring audibly on the sensitive 
chisel. The dawn is breaking in the 
east; before the day has come, the 
statue will be finished. It is a 
strange thought that the work into 
which he has put his whole soul 
since that winter evening, that Sun- 
day, months ago, when the vision 
was revealed to him—that 
which is the expression of his inmost 
being, is approaching completion. 
What will follow? 
duce another? 


work, 


Can he ever pro- 
Will the inspiration 
come again? And Angelo pauses, 
wondering. Now that it is nearly 
done, he is overcome by the weari- 
ness and lassitude which he has so 
long forced back. His eyes are 
heavy; his knees tremble; his hand 
sinks down by his side. Courage! 
A few more almost imperceptible 
touches, and the statue is perfect! 
The light of dawn deepens; it near- 
ly equals that of the burning lamp. 
Soon Agnella will come. She knows 
this is the day on which she is to be- 
hold the ideal figure that has taken 
her form, and she will rise early to 
see it! Sweet Agnella! How he 
loves her' He longs to see her. She 
will, doubtless, dissipate the chill 
creeping round his heart and the 
cloud obscuring his sight. 
ble is cold and silent; but she is 
warm and loving, she will be as the 
rosy Aurora beside the preceding 
grayness of dawn. 


The mar- 


How lovely she 


looked last night; how clinging was 
her embrace! 


They neither of them 
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felt as if they could part; and yet it 
was but for a night. At length he 
kissed her pure young brow, and 
murmured : 

‘*God bless thee, my Agnella!’’ 

She was frightened; it seemed so 
solemn. She encircled him with her 
soft arms, and said: 

‘‘When it is finished, thou must 
be my own Angelo again! ”’ 

And he answered : 

‘* Thine forever, 
mia'\’’ 

What made him speak like that? 
What makes him long for her now 
with such unspeakable longing ? 

It has strange night. 
Under the influence of a sudden im- 
pulse, he knelt down to confess his 
sins as before communion; and he 
prayed long and earnestly ere he re- 
turned to the marble. He has lived 
through scene after scene of his child- 
hood ; but he cannot look forward to 
the future. He now feels pure and 
peaceful, as he did on the day of his 
first communion. It is strange—and 
he longs for the light, which will 
bring Agnella to him. 

Now it is done. He scarcely dares 
to look up. The chisel falls from his 
hand, as he sinks on his knees. A 
ray of sunlight glides into the room, 
and rests on the completed statue. 
Yes! it is what he saw that Sunday 
night, and it is beautiful. He gazes 
with awe-struck delight. Is that in- 
deed the work of his hands? He is 
too weary to be exultant; but he is 
happy, deeply happy. The figure is 
like Agnella, but more ethereal, more 
angelic. Will she look like that 
when he sees her next? And his 
parents, his sister, the madtina, her 
husband, their eldest daughter, his 
godfather, the young artists, his 


own Agnella 


been a 
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friends, his namesake—the great 
Michelangelo. What was he think- 
ing of? He shivers, and again gazes 


up at his statue. It grows dim, while 
another vision rises up before him, a 
vision of transcendent loveliness. 
But before he can grasp it, his eyes 
have closed, and with a gentle sigh 
he has sunk forward, till his head is 
pillowed on the marble pedestal. 

The work is finished—yes—but at 
what cost! 


VILL. 


A light step is coming along the 
stone passage. The door opens, and 
Agnella advances timidly, then stops 
motionless. Before her is a wonder- 
ful work of art. She knows the 
theme: Genius bursting its bonds. 
In the white marble she sees her own 
image, refined of all its human im- 
perfection, clad in a simple robe 
whose transparent folds. are caught 
by the air, which is stirred by the 
upward motion. One hand is held 
out, as if in help, towards the earth, 
while the other is raised as in 
ecstacy. The feet scarcely touch the 
ground, and the whole figure soars 
toward heaven, away from the broken 
fetters which have fallen from it. 
The face is of indescribable beauty, 
and so spiritualized that the delicate 
features defy criticism. The lips are 
parted with an awakening smile; the 
eyes seem to pierce into the loftiest 
heights of the infinite. Truly, it is 
genius bursting its bonds and soaring 
heavenwards, pure and beautiful. 

Agnella gazes spellbound and 
speechless, and does not at first no- 
tice the dark heap at the foot of the 
statue. But presently a_ terrible 


shriek is borne through the silence, 
and her unconscious form is resting 
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on the sculptor’s body. Those who 
heard the cry and hurried to the spot, 
saw a statue of unearthly beauty, be- 
neath which lay two sleepers, as still 
as the marble and nearly as white. 
They knew too late how real had 
been the artistic instincts of their be- 
loved Michelangelo. They felt that 
genius had indeed burst its bonds, 
for the spirit of the young sculptor 
had been breathed in all its fullness 
into his work, and with its comple- 
tion A7s genius had broken its earthly 
fetters and left its earthly home. 


IX. 


When Agnella awoke from that 
death-like swoon, she fell into a state 
of such absolute prostration that 
those who watched beside her feared 
for her life. But she came slowly 
back to health; and then it was that 
the strength Angelo had seen in her 
became manifest to all. The gentle 
Agnella grew indeed into an angel of 
mercy and love. She imparted to 
those who were in sorrow or bereave- 
ment some of the serenity she had 
herself acquired. She slowly broke 
through the wall of prejudice and 
narrowness which hemmed her in, 
making for herself such a position as 
her Angelo would have desired. She 
read the books he had loved, sought 
to gain the culture he had dreamed 
for her, filled her days with interests 
conformed to his ideal of what she 
was to become. While living alone 
with the sacred memories of her 
youth, she contrived to shed joy and 
brightness on the path of many an- 
other. Little children gave their 
sweet confidence and unbounded 
affection in exchange for her tender 
love. Young girls sought in her 
the loving guidance she was so well 
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able to give them. Older people 
found in her lofty calm a relief from 
their own anxieties and restlessness. 
All loved and blessed her as she 
passed through their midst; and 
when they saw the restful smile on 
her earnest, sympathetic face, they 
felt that in spite of the sorrow which 
could never be taken from her, Ag- 
nella’s life was one of deep, abiding 
happiness. 
ie 

Two decades have passed since, at 
the foot of his finished statue, the 
young sculptor fell into the slumber 
that knows no awakening. The 
stately ‘‘Lily of the Plain’’ is re- 
splendent with the gladness of re- 
turning spring; but a hush of sad- 
ness has fallen on her joyous chil- 
dren, for the graceful form which 
trod the earth as with angel’s feet is 
seen no more among them. It is 
stretched in solemn beauty on a 
snowy couch, more still than the 
drooping flowers around it. There 
she lies at rest, the sweet and lovely 
Agnella, like a marble image of gen- 
tleness and purity. The features are 
transfigured by a look of such unfad- 
ing peace as even they never wore, 
while the deep, smiling eyes are full 
of life and light beneath the shading 
lashes. Those who mourn for her 
might almost think she slept, were it 
not for that indescribable beauty of 
death, which makes them feel how 
great is the distance between the 
loved one who always responded so 
tenderly to every word and look, and 
that silent image of what she once 
has been. One of the sorrowful 
band of mourners, a boy of brightest 
promise—Angelo’s nephew, and a 
sculptor like him, but a sculptor 
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with his parents’ help and sanction 
—moves silently away from the mo- 
tionless figure, and draws aside a 
curtain from the niche in which 
stands Angelo’s wondrous statue. 

‘*See,’’ he murmurs, in a hushed 
voice, pointing to the soaring figure 
of ‘‘Genius Disenthralled,’’ ‘‘see 
how the two faces resemble each 
other.’’ 

All present turn to the marble, and 
thence again to the frail and waxen 


body whence the soul has fled. A 
great awe thrills them into silence, 
for on the beautiful dead face is the 
same heavenly, ethereal expression 
of unearthly loveliness which was 
imparted, years ago, to the spiritual- 
ized image of his beloved by the dy- 
ing sculptor, whose noble soul had 
been breathed into that one supreme 
realization of the artistic ideal which 
a true artist will die rather than re- 
linquish. 





THE SHATTERED HULL. 
By F. Harper Swift. 


Down on the beach, where the tides run low, 
Guarded and watched by the gray sea-gull, 

Lashed by the tides as they come and go, 
Spoil of the sea, lies the shattered hull. 


Daily the children climb its side 
To peer deep into its hollow eyes 
And beat on its bosom broad and wide, 
Awaken its echoes with merry cries. 


On the strand of life lies a storm-wrecked heart 
Which once in its strength bore a world along, 
But, sorrow-embittered, it fell apart, 
The victim of grief and grinding wrong. 


Daily the children of man pass there, 
Awaken its echoes with taunting cries, 
But once as I paused I heard a prayer, 
And I thought that the echoes broke forth in sighs. 











MOUNT WASHINGTON 


By F. 


7 qyN the depths of winter a 
} colder or more dreary 
spot than the summit of 
Mount Washington, it 
would indeed be hard 
to conjecture. With its 6,293 feet of 
grandeur, and surrounded on all 
sides by the minor peaks of the 
rugged White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, it is a target for every 
storm and a great playground for the 
fierce blasts of the winter winds. 
Gathering their forces together at 
every posssible point in this region 
of high altitudes, they swoop down 
on the summit of the monarch of 
the Presidential range with a _ ve- 
locity that has been known to reach 
nearly two hundred miles an hour, 
and a force that would be irresistible 
but for the impenetrable mass of 
granite that kas withstood the rav- 
ages of centuries. The cold is in- 
tense, and almost beyond imagina- 
tion, the mercury having been known 
to reach fifty degrees zero, 
while it seldom rises over thirty be- 
low. Icicles of the most fantastic 
description hang from every available 
rock and every corner of the half a 
dozen or more buildings comprised 
in the little village on the highest 
point of the peak, and remind the 
visitor forcibly of the fairy tales of 
old. Yet with all these conditions 
very little snow is found on the top 
in winter, the heavy winds scattering 
it in all directions and piling it in 
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IN WINTER. 


M. Cooper. 


such huge masses against the hotel 
and other structures as to almost hide 
them from view. Standing on the 
summit and gazing on the immense 
valley below, scarcely recognizable 
under its white mantle, with hardly 
a trace of life apparent, the feeling of 
desolation and loneliness is intensi- 
fied a hundred fold. 

It is difficult to believe that for 
several winters the summit of Mount 
Washington was occupied by the 
hardy fellows who risk their lives 
and sacrifice their personal comforts 
and pleasures in the cause of science 
under the title of Signal Service 
Corps. Winter after winter, with in- 
domitable courage, they dwelt in the 
little building depicted in the illus- 
trations which accompany this arti- 


cle, their ‘‘living tomb’’ as they 
humorously designated their lofty 
residence. It was a model of com- 


fort compared with the structure in 
which the observers made their home 
the first winter they took possession 
of the peak. That was in 1871, and 
an old engine house was patched up 
to meet their requirements. Many a 
tale is told of the sufferings they en- 
dured that winter. Almost all the 
time, with a red-hot stove in the cen- 
tre of their narrow quarters, it was 
impossible to keep their feet warm 
except by placing them on the rounds 
of the chairs, and water was known 
to freeze on the floor with that same 
stove red hot and several thicknesses 
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of carpet on the former. It was a 
sojourn long to be remembered. 

So little consideration was shown 
these brave fellows by congress, that 
the small sum appropriated by it for 
the purpose of erecting a new station 
was insufficient to meet the cost, and 
the signal service men were com- 
pelled to take up their residence in it 
in an uncompleted state. The floor 
was perfectly open underneath, and 
the cold winds were allowed full play. 
The boards composing the floor were 
laid in a green state, so that when 
they became dry they cracked and 
left wide openings, through which 
the icy air entered most noticeably, 
and a bucket of water placed be- 
tween two red-hot stoves is known to 
have turned into ice as it stood there. 

On another occasion the summit 
was visited by a terrific wind-storm 
that threatened to sweep the station 
out of existence. The heavy wood 
and thick wire braces strained and 
tugged at their moorings, and the 
observers made every preparation for 
deserting the place and attempting to 
reach the hotel. After recording a 
velocity of 150 miles, the anemometer 
was swept away, but by other instru- 
ments the wind was ascertained to 
attain a speed of nearly two hundred 
miles. The building withstood the 
shock, but the afternoon and evening 
of February 26, 1886, will never be 
effaced from the memory of the little 
band who expected every moment to 
be plunged into the valley of death. 

Once in every two weeks, if the 
weather would permit, by turns, one 
of the two observers or the cook (for 
that was the size of the force) would 
walk to the base for the mail, and it 
can easily be imagined with what 
eagerness the news from the outside 
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world would be received. The men 
were furnished with several daily 
papers and the leading magazines 
and periedicals,-while a good-sized 
library of all kinds of literature was 
kept in the station for their enter- 
tainment. Communication with the 
base was maintained by telephone 
and telegraph, and the return trip 
was never made without first obtain- 
ing from the observer left behind, his 
opinion as to the safeness of the ven- 
ture, for sudden storms were very 
frequent. 

Leading such a sedentary life, a 
strict régime had to be maintained on 
the score of health. Meals were 
served at regular periods, and fines 
were imposed on the cook if he was 
later than ten minutes of the time 
prescribed, and on the observers if 
they failed to appear at table without 
first giving notice of their intention. 
Chess, checkers, and cards filled in a 
portion of the time, but these in turn 
became wearisome, and there were 
times when the little band expe- 
rienced keenly their lonely posi- 
tion. Occasionally an adventuresome 
stranger would drop in, and then life 
would become brighter and the 
change be cordially welcome, but 
such visits were rare on account of 
the inaccessibility of the peak. 

The station was established with 
the idea that premonition of ap- 
proaching storms could be obtained 
before they reached the valleys be- 
low, but the tests of several years did 
not bear out the theory. The station, 
however, was by no means useless, 
for the signal service men procured 
much meteorological data that could 


not have been otherwise secured. 


For the past few years, the station 
It is 


has been tenantless in winter. 
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still viewed with curiosity in sum- House, erected in 1853, which is 
mer, however, by the host of visitors, pictured on the cover, and which 
who ascend by the unique cog rail- has been long supplanted by the 


road, 


as is the original Tip-Top more modern Summit House. 


A 


A PLEA FOR OUR ROCKS. 
By Laura D. Nichols. 


What should we do without the good, gray rocks 
So freely strewn on pasture, hill, and field? 
May we not count them ’mong the useful crops 
Our sandy, stern, reluctant acres yield ? 
We want foundations for our house or barn, 
We need but choose which ledge upon the hill, 
And there ’s the clean, tough granite at command, 
For but a few hours’ work with wedge and drill. 
A doorstep wide, a hearthstone for our fire ; 
A solid base for Father’s monument ; 
We find them all upon our own domain, 
Yet seldom own that they are heaven-sent, 
As are the streams that quench our noonday thirst, 
And give refreshment to our cows and sheep, 
And are themselves tenfold more beautiful, 
For the gray rocks o’er which they foam and leap. 
Our wells, our walls, our bridges, and our mills, 
To granite owe their strength and beauty, too; 
And yet we grumble at our rocky fields,— 
Our sons desert them, and their friends are few. 
Few, but devoted; children love them well, 
And use them in a hundred happy plays; 
The squirrel nests below in winter cold, 
And cracks his nuts above in sunny days. 
The whistling quail will flute there by the hour ; 
The circling hawk will rest his weary wing ; 
The green-gray lichen ’broiders every side; 
Red columbines in frost-cleft fissures swing ; 
And many exiled hearts on Western plains, 
Too late their rugged beauty understand, 
And in their homesick dreams recall with tears 
The great rock’s shadow in a weary land. 
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THOMPSONIAN 


tor, who is frequently 
charged with incom- 
petency when his pa- 





tients fail to recover 
from their ailments as rapidly as 
they might wish, and who has to 
share so often with Nature the 
credit where his skill and watch- 
fulness have pointed the path to 
returning health, has had to con- 
tend in all ages with the charlatan 
and the quack. The illiteracy of the 
latter has been no bar to his accept- 
ance even by the most intelligent of 
people, and the more glaring the im- 
position, the more fervent has been 
the defense of the impostor. While 
many of the new methods of conquer- 
ing disease have been short-lived, 
there was one scheme of therapeutics, 
born in ignorance, which thrived in 
New England for nearly twenty-five 
years, in the early part of this cen- 
tury. It spread like an epidemic 
over the entire United States, but its 
birthplace was New Hampshire and 
the centre of its radiation was New 
England. Contemporaneous with 
the period when the root and herb 
doctor, ‘‘ Nature’s healer’’ in the 
person of the Indian medicine man, 
was popular, this school of ‘‘ botanic 
physicians,’’ so called, invaded every 
community, sold rights to practise, 
established infirmaries, and began a 
veritable crusade against the ‘‘ book 
doctors.’’ In the words of Samuel 
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Thomson, the founder of the new 
gospel of cure, “Study is no more 
necessary for a doctor than for a 
cook,’’ and the beneficiaries of the 
treatment were immediately started 
out as disciples and practitioners of 
the Thomsonian art of healing. 
Rights to practise were sold for 
$20 each, and the ‘‘poison doc- 
tors,’’ as the regular practitioners 
were called, were soon to be driven 
from the field. Thompsonian in- 
firmaries were started in central lo- 
calities, to which the afflicted were 
invited, and students were solicited 
on liberal terms, ihe essential qualifi- 
cation of the applicant for matricula- 
tion being that he should possess 
‘‘common sense.’’ The regular doc- 
tors were challenged to meet the 
Thompsonians in public debate, the 
newspapers contained columns of ad- 
vertisements of cures and testimoni- 
als, and not even the untimely death 
of patients treated by these unskilful 
hands seemed to allay the craze for 
“Nature’s remedies.” Steam, lobelia 
emetics, and hot drops were applied 
indiscriminately for consumption, pa- 
ralysis, asthma, mumps, heart disease, 
rheumatism, and accidents, and if a 
patient survived this drastic external 
and internal cleaning, he was assured 
that the mercury that the ‘‘ poison 
doctors’’ had put into his system 
had been forced out of it and he was 
now on the high road to recovery. 
All attempts to expose this medical 


1 This interesting article is taken from data collected for Senator Gallinger to be used in the preparation of 
that part of the History of Concord devoted to the medical profession, and is edited by James O. Lyford, sec- 


retary of the History Commission. 
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fake were met with cries of persecu- 
tion, and so it continued year after 
year, sustained by the money of the 
ignorant and the testimonials of the 
intelligent. It was only after many 
deaths that the public realized that 
even ‘‘ Nature’s remedies’’ in igno- 
rant hands were quite as dangerous 
as the alleged poisons of the regular 
physicians. 

The originator, inventor, and pat- 
entee of the Thomsonian theory of 
medical practice was Samuel Thom- 
son, who was born in Alstead, this 
state, February 9, 1769. His early 
life was one of hardships and priva- 
tions. As a boy, he resided in a 
sparsely-settled district, a distance 
of several miles from the nearest 
country doctor, and the neighbors 
were largely dependent in case of 
sickness upon the ministrations of 


some kind ‘‘ mother in Israel,’’ who 
treated them with roots and herbs. 
Thomson early became interested 
from watching these women as they 
were called in to his own family and 
those of the neighbors, and was led 
to take a particular interest in wild 
plants that he found in the fields, 
lobelia inflata, a species of the tobac- 
co plant, being the chief remedy in 
his pharmacopceia. 

While working on the farm as a 
young man, he began doctoring in 
the neighborhood, and in the course 
of his experiments tried steam baths 
as a remedy for certain diseases. 
After several years’ practice in his 
own neighborhood, he extended the 
field of his operations and became a 
traveling doctor. He visited other 
parts of New Hampshire, and trav- 
eled in Vermont, Maine, and Massa- 
chusetts. In 1812, he obtained a 
patent for his system of practice, 


which secured to him the exclusive 
right to use certain medical prepara- 
tions. He published a pamphlet con- 
taining an account of the principles 
and practice of his system, with direc- 
tions for using his medicines. These, 
with the right to use the preparations 
according to his directions, he sold for 
$20. By this scheme, every family 
purchasing a right could forever dis- 
pense with other medical services. 
In a sketch of his life, which he him- 
self had prepared in 1825, it appears 
that never was medical treatment se 
successful before. Fevers, rheuma- 
tism, pleurisy, consumption, cancers, 
and broken bones, all yielded to this 
new method and were cured. His 
name became a household word. 
Many disciples sought his instruc- 
tion, and so popular had become his 
methods that he was frequently in 
the courts to defend his patent right 
from infringement by those who saw 
in it an opportunity for making an 
easy livelihood. He was a man of 
no education, and whatever books or 
treatises appeared in his name were 
written by others. He was once 
arrested for murder, the charge being 
that he had killed a patient by un- 
skilful treatment. At the trial he 
was acquitted, the judge charging 
the jury that to constitute the crime 
of murder it was necessary to show 
intent to kill, and Thomson's intent 
evidently was to save life and not to 
destroy it. The excitement incident 
to his arrest and trial led to legisla- 
tion in several of the states in re- 
straint of quackery. 

Among the disciples of Samuel 
Thomson was one Benjamin Thomp- 
son, a native of Andover, this state, 
who, with two brothers, Charles and 
Jesse, were for a number of years 
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well advertised in this and other 
states as Thomsonian doctors. 
When or where Benjamin Thompson 
first became acquainted with the 
founder of this theory of medical 
practice, is not known. How longa 
time he spent in Samuel Thomson’s 
laboratory, or how extensive were 
his readings of the few published 
works of the botanic physicians, is 
equally a mystery, but in April, 
1832, he established an infirmary at 
the corner of Mount Vernon and 
Charles streets, Boston; and in the 
New Hampshire Patriot of June 9, 
1834, appears an advertisement more 
than half a column in length, signed 
by him as a botanic physician, in 
which he calls attention to his infirm- 
ary in Boston, and claims to have ad- 
ministered upwards of 2,000 courses 
of medicine to more than 1,500 pa- 
tients, and to have had only one 
death during that time. 

Benjamin Thompson was_ born 
about 1790. He was a handsome 
man, of prepossessing appearance. 
He had few school advantages, but 
was apt in observation, quick to 
learn, and entirely self-reliant. Pos- 
sessing a heavy voice and a clear 
articulation, he was an impressive 
personage, especially among the ig- 
norant. He had a passion for gam- 
ing, and was throughout life a pro- 
fessional gambler, who frequently 
won large sums of money, which he 
dispensed with a lavish hand. At 
other times, he passed a somewhat 
precarious existence, migrating from 
place to place with no settled occupa- 
tion. At the age of twenty-two, he 
became acquainted with a very at- 
tractive young lady in New York, 
whom he is supposed to have mar- 
ried. The fruit of that marriage was 


a son who, when a young man, in a 
fit of despondency, committed sui- 
cide. Thompson's first wife died a 
few years after their marriage. In 
1819, he became acquainted with a 
young lady residing in Hopkinton, 
who was then the belle of society in 
that section of the state. She was 
twenty-eight years of age, and is de- 
scribed as self-willed, proud, and 
handsome. Thompson represented 
himself as being wealthy, retired, 
and living in New York, and offer- 
ing himself in marriage, was ac- 
cepted. The dénouement which fol- 
lowed was a terrible blow to her. 
She was too proud, however, to re- 
turn to her home and admit her mis- 
take, and after some deliberation, she 
determined to stake her fortunes with 
those of her husband. For the next 
fifteen years, probably no two per- 
sons in the country, as husband and 
wife, ever led such a variegated life. 
They lived in New York city, Bos- 
ton, Montpelier, Burlington, Albany, 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other large places, 
sometimes enjoying all the luxuries 
that money could provide and at 
other times being driven from house 
and home and living in abject pov- 
erty. They frequently quarreled, 
and several times separated. About 
the time they came to Concord, in 
1834, Mrs. Thompson left her hus- 
band for the last time, returning to 
the home of her father in Hopkinton, 
at which place she resided until the 
day of her death, which occurred 
January 17, 1876, she having reached 
the advanced age of eighty-five years. 
Thompson is said to have died in 
New York nearly half a century ago. 

In the New Hampshire Patriot of 
October 13, 1834, will be found a 
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column advertisement or proclama- 
tion from this same Benjamin Thomp- 
son, botanic physician, announcing 
his coming to Concord. The intro- 
duction of this advertisement is as 
follows : 

“Salus populi est suprema lex.” 

“To the whole of the United States in gen 
eral and to the worthy and independent citi 


zens of New Hampshire in particular, in the 
name of common sense, Amen.’’ 


In this advertisement Benjamin 
Thompson says that he has long and 
successfully labored with the great 
founder of the botanic system, Dr. 
Samuel Thomson, to bring about 
an entire revolution in the medical 
world. He declares that medical 
poisons are now nearly driven from 
the field of Boston, and the daily 
crowded state of the Thompsonian 
infirmary in that city gives glorious 
promise that the triumphs of botan- 
ical practice will soon be ‘‘ entire and 
complete.’’ 


“‘Deplorable and highly reprehensible igno 
rance,’’ he remarks, ‘joined to proverbial lazi 
ness and heartless peculation, are the known 
crying sins of the regular medical faculty. 
Regular indeed may they well be called, for they 
regularly either kill with the lancet or poison 
with mercury more than one half of their un 
fortunate dupes. Many important let- 
ters from regular poison doctors craving most 
humbly to become partners of Dr. Benjamin 
Thompson, will be exhibited to the good citi 
zens of Concord. Dr. Thompson is well aware 
that the medical hornets will immediately 
leave their holes to swarm about the banner of 
Thompsonianism. This banner, however, will 
be found hornet proof, calomel proof, and 
M. D. proof. . . . A favor he will value 
taken from their hands is that some one 
deputed by the Medical Society of New 
Hampshire meet a Thompsonian in public 
debate in Concord on the several claims 
of mineral poisons and botany. Should the 
New Hampshire faculty back out, as Dr. 
Thompson is much afraid they will, on the 
ground that their nominee cannot meet any 
other than a regularly graduated physician, he 
begs leave to address words of consolation to 
that nominee thus: 


‘Fret not thy gizzard. 


“In coming to Concord from Boston, Dr. 
Benjamin Thompson announces that he did so 
exclusively for the purpose of health, rest, and 
retirement. His labors have already been re 
warded by competency, and, if money were his 
only object, the Southern states would have 
been chosen as the fields of his future labors.’ 


To prevent any misconception that 
his work is philanthropic, he an- 
nounces that no accounts will be 
opened. Payments must in all cases 
be made in advance, but where the 
account is considerable, for the con- 
venience of patients, notes will be 
taken as securities. 

He appears to have met with im- 
mediate success. His infirmary was 
crowded, and within a year he was 
obliged to enlarge his establishment. 
In September, 1835, the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot contains a prospectus of 
the ‘‘ Concord Botanic Infirmary,’’ as 
it was then designated. This pros 
pectus gives a good description of the 
buildings and the grounds, and con 
veys some idea of the extent of the 
craze for botanical treatment which 
at that time had taken possession of 
the people. It says: 


“The infirmary with all its pertaining build 
ings, its garden, arbory, side, and central walks 
for health and recreation, occupies an area of 
about ten acres, all in one enclosure. The 
whole is bounded on the front by the west side 
of Main street, and by Green [probably South 
Thompson, and Cross streets on the other 
sides. The proprietor was obliged to purchase 
three noble estates that this great establish 
ment for the cure of actual and incipient dis 
eases might express every requisite object 
The principal edifice is on Main street, encir 
cled by a piazza about 4oo feet in length, with 
an observatory and cupola in the centre. Near 
ly 200 feet are reserved for front parlors, with 
sleeping rooms in the rear, and well-ventilated 
chambers. The prospect from every part of 
the infirmary is pleasant and gratifying, but 
from the observatory it is sublime, beautiful, 
and picturesque beyond description. Below 
the cupola is a parlor, called for distinction the 
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Centre parlor, about 30 feet square and 40 feet 
in height, with 16 windows and four glass doors 
opening to all sides of the piazza. In this par 
lor no dog days are felt or thought of. Dr 
Thompson has a number of horses and easy 
pleasure carriages of the first quality for the 
gratuitous use of his patients for morning and 
evening rides. The vicinity affords many that 
are retired, shady, and delightsome, and the 
chief seat of the respectable society of Shakers 


1? 


is only about ten miles distant, where he will 
also carry his patients, free of expense, in two 
or four horse carriages, to see their beautiful 
village, garden, and manufactories 

This group of buildings stood di- 
rectly south of the present residence 
of Hon. B. A. Kimball, which at 
that time was used as a residence 
by Mr. Thompson. Mr. Kimball's 
house was built in 1825, by Samson 
Bullard, the keystone disclosed by 
alterations since made, giving the 
date of its erection. The shape of 
the roof was different at that time, 
and there was no tower on the house. 
It was connected with the infirmary 
by a bridge, which formed an arch 
over the driveway leading into the 
grounds. 

At that time there were no build- 
ings in that part of the city on the 
east side of Main street to interrupt 
the view of the river and the sur 
rounding country Standing upon 
Mr. Kimball's terrace to-day and 
looking north and east, one can read 
ily imagine the attractiveness of the 
iocation. There was an_ uninter- 
rupted view of the Merrimack cours- 
ing through the valley, the distant 
hills being still covered with their 
original growth of wood and timber. 
The grounds were laid out, as 
Thompson describes, into a garden, 
an arbor, and side and central walks, 
and for about two years the infirmary 
was crowded with patients. It was 
not alone the ignorant who patron- 
ized his establishment. He num- 
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bered among his patients some of the 
most prominent citizens of the town, 
who not only showed their faith in 
his methods by submitting them- 
selves to his treatment, but also gave 
testimonials to the accuracy of his 
claims, as the advertisements in the 
New Hampshire Patriot of those days 
will show. Branch infirmaries were 
located in other towns of the state, 
and students enrolled themselves at 
the principal infirmary at Concord 
and were sent out, after a few weeks’ 
instruction, to practise in more dis- 
tant towns. 

The Concord infirmary was fitted 
up with steam baths, and if the pa- 
tients presented a more cleanly ap- 
pearance after being boiled in the in- 
firmary and wondered at the white- 
ness and delicacy of their skins, they 
were informed by Thompson that it 
was due to getting the mercury out 
of them which the ‘‘ poison doctors ”’ 
had for years been putting into their 
systems. One good old orthodox 
minister, who resided in an adjoining 
town and who had made an ex- 
change with one of his Concord 
brethren, arrived at the infirmary 
late one Saturday night, suffering 
from a severe cold. He asked 
Thompson if he could steam the cold 
out of him so that he would be able 
to preach the next day, and was 
somewhat shocked when Thompson, 
in his profane way, informed him 
that he could ‘‘steam hell and dam- 
nation out of him.’’ 

The Thompsonians had a kind of 
hot drops which they applied with or 
without alcohol, according to the de- 
sire of the patient. These created 
the internal heat which they consid- 
ered so essential to the cure of a suf- 
ferer. The original Thomson said 
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that he had discovered that man was 
composed of four elements—earth, 
fire, water, and air. The first two 
constituted the substance of the ma- 
chine and the last two kept it in mo- 
tion. Heat, he ascertained, is life, 
and cold is death. The stomach is a 
furnace and food the fuel in health— 
in disease, assisted by medicine. 
Like a fireplace or stovepipe, the 
stomach was liable to get clogged up 
and needed cleaning out. All dis- 
ease is caused by filthy accumula- 
tions, and the act of cure consists in 
removing such accumulations and 
cleaning the machine. As minerals 
are not generally combustible, he 
concluded that they were unfit for 
fuel in the stomach, and, therefore, 
should not be used as medicines. 
All of his medical efforts and those of 
his disciples were directed to main- 
tain or increase the internal heat or 
life, as he called it, and he supposed 
that whenever this internal heat be- 
came reduced as low as the external 
temperature, the machine must cease 
to move and the patient die. Hence, 
the hot drops were used to intensify 
the internal heat, the lobelia to purify 
the system, and the steam baths to 
wash away mercurial secretions which 
were forced to the surface by this 
drastic treatment. 

It was in vain that the regular 
physicians warned the public against 
these ignorant methods. It was not 
until some of the victims were left 
too long in the steam boxes and were 
overdone that the popularity of the 
Thomsonian method began to 
wane. Whether it was from the de- 
cline of his business or from other 
causes, or from all combined, Ben- 
jamin Thompson disappeared about 
1837, and, according to all accounts, 


reached New York, where he soon 
after died. 

In February, 1837, his brother, 
Charles Thompson, in an advertise- 
ment in the Mew Hampshire Patriot, 
informs the public that he has taken 
the commodious and finely-situated 
mansion on Main street, recently re- 
fitted, enlarged and ornamented by 
his brother, Dr. Benjamin Thomp- 
son, and lately occupied by him, and 
known as the ‘‘ Concord Botanic In- 
firmary.’’ From this advertisement 
it is apparent that botanic treatment 
was on the ebb, for Dr. Charles 
Thompsom announces that, 


‘“ Without interfering at all with the hotels 
and public houses in town, he proposes to keep 
a private boarding-house upon an extensive 
scale, where those who may dislike the pub 
licity of an inn may be accommodated with 
good and quiet living upon moderate terms 
Travelers likewise with families, who may be 
visiting Concord, will be accommodated with 
separate apartments for a longer or shorter 
time, on most reasonable terms. A neat and 
excellent steam apparatus will be always kept 
in readiness for those of the boarders and 
others whenever they may feel inclined to in 
dulge in steam bathing.”’ 


As an incident to his quiet home 
for travelers, he says that in another 
and distant part of the same estab- 
lishment are accommodations for in- 
valids who may wish to be carried 
through a regular course of botanic 
medicine. He says that he has on 
hand 
“‘a selected assortment of botanic medicines in 
all their variety, together with the writings of 
the most approved authors upon the botanic 
system, and that those who may feel inclined 
to convince themselves in regard to the merit 
of the botanic system will be readily furnished 
with the full information at this establishment.’ 


From this time forward, the ‘‘ Con- 
cord Botanic Infirmary ’’ became less 
and less an object of public inter- 
est. Throughout the state there was 
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a marked falling off of patrons and 
the infirmaries ceased to exist as 
hospitals. The hot drops continued 
for some time a home remedy for 
chills, colds, and fevers, but the 
botanic physician became a thing of 
the past, and lobelia gave place to 
simpler and more specific remedies, 
administered by more skilful hands. 
The botanic practitioner ceased to be 
called a doctor or drifted into some 
other school of medicine. The fam- 
ily physician was no longer haunted 
by the spectre of a total destruction 
of his practice. The people, if they 
had learned anything, had discov- 
ered that there was truth in the quo 
tation that ‘‘cleanliness is next to 
godliness’? and that more frequent 
and regular bathing at home was 
quite as efficacious as a_ periodical 
cleaning in a steam bath. The great 
and almost criminal blunders of the 
botanics had shown that in the treat- 
ment of disease there is no such 
thing as infallibility, and the com- 
munity settled down once more to 


the employment of those specially 
trained for the medical profession, 
with occasional lapses to the char- 
latan and the quack when he made 
his appearance in some new guise to 
traffic on the credulity of the unwary. 
At the same time the public is in- 
debted, in part, to this crusade of the 
Thomsonians for many reforms in 
medical practice. Beyond a doubt, 
this agitation resulted in a large dis- 
continuance of the use of calomel and 
kindred drugs, and an almost total 
abandonment of the custom of bleed- 
ing. Out of the contention of the 
regulars with the irregulars, and of 
the disciples of one school with those 
of another, has come the ‘‘ common 
sense ’’ contended for so vociferously 
by the Thomsonians, and with it a 
friendly disposition to accept of the 
best of all schools in the treatment of 
disease. 

About 1842, the Concord infirmary 
ceased to exist, and the buildings 
were used as tenements until their 


destruction by fire in 1872. 
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By Clarence | 


IELL, boys, unless I 


rT aa 
am much mistaken, 
and if mistaken «very 
AS’vVk much disappointed, 
Aan 


you will see this 
afternoon a sight which you have 
never seen before and perhaps never 
will see again. It is better than six- 
teen to one that at least ten thousand 
or more ducks will take wing when 
we begin to hammer that lake over 
there,’’ and old Doc pulled the vizor 
of his shooting cap a little nearer his 
left ear, and took another look at the 
long, narrow stretch of water and 
patches of thick rice grass and tules 
a little distance in our front, while 
mentally calculating upon our little 
plan of campaign. 

I was the tenderfoot of a party of 
four duck hunters, and had been 
brought many miles by rail, and then 
many more weary miles in the saddle 
and on foot over the dreary sand-hills 
of western Nebraska by my three ex- 
perienced friends for a few days’ 
sport with the ducks on their south- 
ward flight in the fall of ’96. We 
had hunted several days at different 
lakes, and with indifferent success, 
and had at last pushed northward 
into a section heretofore little trav- 
eled, aiming to find a few lakes 
where we could make a big bag of 
the web-footed birds before our faces 
were again turned towards civiliza- 
tion and the ever-eager race for pos- 
session of the ‘‘ filthy lucre.’’ 


>, Randlett. 


We had just finished pitching 
camp, had disposed of a hearty lunch 
and stood in front of our tent, look- 
ing down and over as ducky an ap- 
pearing lake as I had ever seen, and 
although few ducks were to be seen 
in the air, the hubbub of whistle and 
quack, quack, quack, and whistle, 
which came to our ears gave ample 
evidence that we had before us an 
afternoon’s sport that would make 
the eyes of even the oldest duck 
hunter in the land glisten. 

It took but a short time for the ex- 
perienced eye of Doc to take in the 
entire lake, and his orders and sug- 
gestions were soon given. I was to 
hunt the extreme west end of the 
lake, and had but a little distance to 
go. ‘‘Deke,’’ formerly Deacon, was 
to push in next to me, Harry about 
the centre, while Doc was to take the 
east end, and had some distance to 
go. Supposing us to be in position 
by the time he had reached his stand, 
Doc was to fire the first gun, and, fol- 
lowing him, we were all to shoot till 
dark or the ducks left for more con- 
genial parts. 

A short walk brought me to the 
shore of the lake, and, pushing 
through the thick tules, I found an 
oval patch of nearly clear water about 
seventy yards in length, with a nat- 
ural blind of tules near the centre. 
It was decidedly slow and heavy 
work wading through the foot of 
water and half-foot of black, sticky 
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mud to that little blind, but it was at 
last reached, and I soon had every- 
thing in readiness for the approach 
of Mr. Duck, and settled myself to 
wait for I could see 
little ducks here and 
there jump into the air, disturbed by 
my friends as they pushed ahead for 


Doc’s gun. 
bunches of 


their stands, and then settle again, 
disliking to leave the rich feeding 
grounds of wild rice and smartweed, 
and thinking, perhaps, that those 
big two-legged birds in corduroy, 
canvas, and rubber, were harmless, 
and still the quack and whistle went 
on. 

A wait of about twenty minutes and 
I heard the sharp crack, crack of Doc’s 
Smith, quickly followed by the two 
reports of Harry’s gun, and with both 
eyes wide open, and mouth as well, I 
raised a little, and did see a sight I 
may never again. The air over the 
eastern end of the lake was literally 
packed with ducks, large and small, 
mallards, spoonbills, widgeons, gray 
ducks, and the lightning-like blue 
and green-winged teal. Just then I 
would have been willing to push my 
pile of chips to the centre and raise 
Doc’s bet to thirty-two to one, that 
more than ten thousand ducks were 
on wing, and if they could have been 
counted the pot would have 
mine. 


been 


During the first raise, Doc’s and 
Harry’s crack, crack, crack re- 
minded me of skirmish firing, with 
the entire battalion in action, and I 
saw duck after duck pitch down to 
rise no more. Soon that mighty 
cloud of swiftly-beating wings parted, 
and I settled again, that I might add 
to our bag from those heading for 
my end of the lake. They were soon 
over Deke, and were welcomed with 


AND 
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a merry crack, crack, and afterwards 
he and his Greener were decidedly 
busy. A few seconds of time and 
my own gun spoke twice, and a 
big, green head and his dusky mate 
splashed into the water almost at 
my feet. For ten minutes, I had as 
pretty shooting as I could wish, and 
twenty-one stone-dead mallards and 
grey ducks floated in the clear water 
in my front, while several had fallen 
in the tules over my head and to 
either side, to be located later on. 
Although my shooting had been so 
good, I really had opportunities at 
only the edge of the flight and saw 
that a bunch of tules beyond a nar- 
row, innocent, sand-appearing beach 
about seventy or eighty yards to my 
front would be a much better stand, 
from which I could command the 
very centre of the steady and ever- 
increasing stream of ducks which cir- 
cled up and down the lake. 

The guns of my friends were crack- 
ing merrily as I waded out from my 
blind, retrieved my ducks, and has- 
tily strung them on my wire duck car- 
riers, and, quite heavily laden, started 
across that patch of shallow water 
and its bottom of 
sticky mud. 


soft, yielding, 
Once or twice on the 
way, an unusually tempting shot pre- 
sented itself, and, dropping my heavy 
string of ducks, I added two big 
green heads to it and again plodded 
on. Away to my right it seemed 
that, if possible, more ducks than 
ever were in the air and headed for 
my end of the lake. I was nearly 
across that strip of water, and a 
few more steps would take me to my 
new blind; my mind was busy on 
reaching it as soon as possible, when 
I reached that narrow strip of land 
which lay between it and me. Un- 
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thinkingly, I waded in it and thought 
nothing wrong when my feet almost 
refused to move and I had sunk into 
a soft, oozy mud that nearly reached 
my waist. That bunch of tules was 
almost within reach, and I struggled 
forward one more step, and sank still 
deeper, my feet as yet touching noth- 
ing but the soft, black mud. Sud- 
denly, my situation forced itself upon 
my mind, and I tried to turn and re- 
trace those last few steps. It could 
not be done. I was fast in the mud. 
Struggle as I would, I could not 
withdraw either foot, and great beads 
of perspiration gathered on my fore- 
head and trickled into my eyes and 
down my face and neck as I felt 
myself sinking, sinking, and began 
to realize how weak and helpless I 
was in that strip of innocent-looking 
mire. 

Quickly swinging forward my 
string of ducks, I landed them safely 
at the base of the patch of tules, and, 
withdrawing the shells from my gun, 
I threw that on top of the ducks; 
my shell-laden shooting-coat next fol- 
lowed, and then I worked as I never 
worked before. Throwing myself 
forward as far as I could, I tried to 
dig away the soft mud at my hips 
and loosen my legs from its clinging 
grasp. It was tiresome work, and I 
shortly straightened up again, with- 
out any perceptible benefit in my 
condition. Forcing myself back, I 
tried to dig away the mud in my 
front but it only slipped back as fast 
as I threw it out, and still I kept 
sinking. I could hear those guns 
still cracking, and realized how lit- 
tle good shouting to my friends 
would do. If I pulled out of that 
hole I must do it alone, and, setting 
my teeth, with throbbing heart and 


rushing pulses I again struggled to 
free myself. Every move, and twist, 
and turn was tried, but to no use; 
I was as much and as fast a captive 
in that mud, as was the famous pris- 
oner of Chillon. Faint, disgusted, 
discouraged, and worn out, I gave it 
up. I was helpless. And with the 
mud at my arm-pits, I turned my 
head and tried to find some one stir- 
ring at camp in plain sight on the 
low hills at my back, but only saw 
moving bodies in the flocks of ducks 
which, wheeling within twenty yards 
of my position, went laughing and 
quacking down the lake. But, thank 
heaven, I was no longer sinking, and, 
standing there deep in muddy dis 
grace, thinking of the remarks and 
exclamations of my friends when I 
am discovered (for I am sure to at- 
tract their attention when they leave 
the lake for camp) the comical side 
of the situation is presented to my 
mind. 

As I listen to the whir and 
whistle of wings and see the green- 
headed leader of a flock of mallards 
climb higher and higher, warning 
his mates with his quack, quack, as 
he caught sight of me as I turned my 
head, my hands involuntarily reach 
out for my gun and are slowly with- 
drawn. It is beyond my reach, and 
even if not so, those ducks are as 
safe, as far as I am concerned, as if in 
the next county. My position will 
allow my shoulders to move hardly 
an inch. Over to the west the Oc- 
tober sun is sinking behind the 
bleak, dreary, treeless sand-hills, and 
as it slowly and almost imperceptibly 
drops, it paints a color picture on the 
changing sky above me more varied 
and beautiful than any ever on can- 
vas, and causes me to wonder ‘how 
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One, who can produce such wonder- 
ful cloud effects permits in Nebraska 
such black, irresistible, sticky, un- 
yielding mud. 

The sound of an axe comes to me 
from the thicket of plum bush on the 
hill to my back, and, turning my head, 
I can just see one of the cooks gath- 
ering wood for supper and the even- 
ing fire. After trying in vain to at- 
tract his attention by shouting and 
halloing, I am forced to give it up in 
despair and wait for my friends as 
they quit the lake at dusk. 

The wind and my inability to face 
the cook prevent my voice from reach- 
ing him, while I can plainly hear his 
merry whistle between the cracking 
of the guns on the lake. After a 
time ‘‘ Deke’’ stops shooting and I 
soon see him hurrying to camp for a 
new supply of shells, and as quickly 
see him reappear and make for his 
stand and the ducks. I tried my 
very best, but nothing short of a 
steam calliope or a stick of dynamite 
would stop or attract his attention 
from his favorite sport at that time, 
and as he disappeared in the thick 
grass and tules, I realize more fully 
than ever that I am bound to stay 
right there until night. 

My position brought to my mind 
the story of an old-time politician 
who was journeying at one time on 
horseback, and was caught in a se- 
vere storm far from shelter of any 
kind. Dismounting, he crawled into 
a hollow log to escape the pelting 
rain, and before he realized his dan- 
ger the swelling wood had caught 
and held him as in a vise. Fearing 
death, his thoughts turned to the 
deeds of his past life and his chances 
of heaven, and, as the story runs, the 
memory of some of his political deals 


made him so small that he rolled free 
from the log. 

Encouraged somewhat, I smiling- 
ly but earnestly began another strug- 
gle for release, but to no end; that 
Nebraska mud followed me up as 
fast as I shrunk. 

Without pipe or tobacco, the long 
wait until the boys would start for 
camp made me almost frantic, and I 
joyfully hailed the cook, his supply 
of wood gathered, as he came down 
to the lake for water. 

His eye took in the situation at a 
glance, and after anxiously inquiring 
if I was still sinking, and receiving a 
reply in the negative, he hurried off 
down the lake for help and one: of 
our canvas boats. 

The flight was about over and the 
shooting nearly ceased, and I soon 
heard him and Doc panting and puff- 
ing as they poled and pushed the light 
boat through the tules and grass, their 
every resting-place marked and em- 
phasized by Doc’s cuss words and 
exclamations of disgust that I should 
allow myself to be caught in such a 
manner. But as_ they pushed 
through the last bunch of tules and 
pulled over the narrow strip of water 
to where Doc could see me, and hear 
my chattering teeth, his cuss words 
changed to those of kindest encour- 
agement and solicitation as he began 
to realize that the length of my cap- 
ture, my exertions to free myself, 
and the cold night winds had about 
done me up. Crowding the boat 
close to my back, the oars were used 
to loosen the mud at my waist and 
hips as much as possible, and catch- 
ing me by the arms and shoulders, 
Doc and Fay, the cook, exerted their 
every ounce of muscle to raise me, 
while I helped by throwing ll 
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weight possible onto the gunwale of 
the boat. After five minutes’ hard 
work on the part of all three, Doc 
suggested a breathing spell, and I 
settled back thoroughly worn out 
and discouraged, faint in both heart 
and body. I had not gained a par- 
ticle on that tenacious mud. 

Just then ‘‘ Deke’’ was discovered 
plodding wearily into camp with his 
load of ducks, and a few words from 
Doc brought him to our end of the 
lake on a sharp run. 

Gazing with surprise a moment at 
my tired and anxious face sticking 
out of the mud, without suggestions 
from any one he turned and hurried 
back to camp, and as quickly re- 
turned with his flask of whiskey. 
Unable to reach me from his posi- 
tion, he gave the cork an extra twist, 
and with steady hand landed that 
welcome flask within two feet of my 
head. Within two seconds the cork 
was out, the flask nearly emptied, 
and I was ready for another pull at 
the mud. The straps of my high 
waders were unbuckled at my shoul- 
ders and all hands undertook to pull 
me out of my boots. The latter ob- 
jected. Either they went with me 
or I stayed with them, and they car- 
ried their point. All hands took an- 
other well-earned rest, and I took a 
drink. ‘‘Deke,’’ meantime, had 
found an old piece of dried timber 
which he succeeded in placing within 
my reach, and which I drew up close 
to my chest. The oars were driven 
upright into the mud on two sides of 
my left leg, I threw my weight as 
much as possible into the old log in 
front, Doc and Fay dug mud and 
lifted from behind, and slowly, so 
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slowly, but surely, that leg was 
pulled up and doubled under me. 
Still keeping my weight on the log 
in front, the oars were quickly passed 
to my right side, everybody strained 
his every nerve, and soon I sat 
a-straddle that log, dirty, black, mud- 
dy, and utterly worn out, but free. 
After a short rest, I worked along 
the log with help of the oars into the 
shallow water, where I sat, drinking 
in deep breaths of the cool, clear, in- 
vigorating evening air, happy that I 
was alive, happier that I was free, 
while Doc picked up my coat, gun, 
and ducks, and paddled out to me. 
Wading slowly by the 
towards 


boat’s side 
not resist 
reaching in and picking up my gun, 
and slipped a couple of shells into its 
barrels. 
Looking up into the full face of the 
moon just rising over the low hills in 
the east, I jumped my gun to my 


shore, I could 


muddy shoulder and sent a charge of 
number sevens after a tardy return- 
ing duck, within easy range, a lucky 
shot, as the full, dull splash plainly 
proved. I saw Doc smile grimly as 
he said, ‘‘Keep right on to camp, 
I'll pick him up.”’ 

A few steps more and I was on dry 
ground and slowly began to climb 
the gentle slope to camp, content to 
let the boys care for boats, guns, and 
game; happy that a good meal and 
the more welcome night’s sleep would 
make me as good as new on the mor- 
row, and thankful that for once Ne- 
braska’s black, innocent-looking, but 
sometimes deep and treacherous mud 
had been forced to give up one, 
nearly a victim to his inexperience 
and thoughtlessness. 
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TO THE MERRIMACK. 
By E. P. Tenney. 


O shining stream 

Of sunset beam, 

With autumn gold 

In hillside fold, 
With meadows broad, and upland farms, 
Of grasses sweet, of forest balms, 
From mountain crags thy springs outflow ; 
The pine and maple thou dost know. 


With rush and roar 

O’er rocky floor, 

In torrents white— 

O wild delight— 
Thy stream through granite gateway rolls 
To turn the wheels of a thousand men: 
A hive of toil with busy hum: 
Where wedding bell for death loud tolls— 
Of human joy and grief the sum. 


O river of song, O river of pen, 
Of poets haunt and legend lore, 
O river of ships and ocean sweep ; 
O river of youth 
And manhood’s prime,— 
T is in thy stream I dip my oar, 
And on thy placid waters float, 
Now swiftly passing towards the deep. 


I pass the shallows we call time,— 

I float from error into truth ; 

I ’m wafted like the sunbeam’s mote, 

Afar and wide from narrow shore: 

O river of God, akin to founts on high 

And ocean deeps, thy currents swift I ride 
To swelling tide 

Of fuller, deeper life, beyond the sky. 














Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


WHAT ARE 


OUR RURAL 


SCHOOLS DOING? 


By Fohn Keniston, Chairman of the School-board of Plymouth. 


At the annual town-meeting of Ply- 
mouth, held on March 
voters, availing themselves of the local 
option, adopted what is known as the 
“town system” of schools, anticipating 


10, 1893, the 


by one year, the time when all the 
towns of the state were required to be- 
The 


de- 


come single town school districts. 
selection of a board of education 
volved upon the selectmen, who in a 
wise and discreet manner appointed six 
broad-minded men, such as_ proved 
capable of laying lasting foundations 
Like 


most towns, the first problem called for 


for a growing superstructure. 
a reduction in the number of schools. 
In brief, the village, with its graded 
schools, retained its organization, under 
the management of the State Normal 
school; while the ten ungraded back 
district schools were consolidated into 
six, involving some important changes 
of location, and the immediate construc- 
tion of three new school-houses. In 
1894, a new school-house, intended to 
be a model of its kind, was built to 
take the place of the old landmarks. 
Of the six now in use, only one is un- 


the times: but indications 


point to the necessary substitution of 


suited to 


another model school-house within a few 
years, thus completing the equipment of 
our rural schools with adequate sur- 
roundings. 

In general, our outlying school-houses 
are well located, having ample grounds 
and easy access to the children of the 
locality. 


They are pleasant, roomy, 


and to some extent ornamental; are 
provided with slate blackboards, book 
shelves, modern desks, teachers’ closets, 
facilities for house decoration, and are 
gradually being supplied with apparatus 
charts, 


for teaching, such as maps, 


drawing models, etc. The 1894 house 
is the embodiment of past experiences, 
limited only by the means appropriated. 
Located in a sightly position, and 
placed at one side of the lot so as to 
allow most of the ground for purposes 
of recreation, provided with a piazza in 
front, a flagpole by the side ; with ample 
entries, which serve as coat rooms, fin- 
ished with a high wainscot and stained 
The school-room itseif 


is a large twelve-foot posted room, 2 


glass windows. 
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by 28, designed to accommodate from 
30 to 36 scholars. The floors are hard 


wood, the finish spruce and ash; the 


commodious blackboards are slate, set 
low; the teacher’s platform is raised 


and recessed. A teacher’s closet of 
ample dimensions is situated in the rear 
of the room; the desks are single com- 
bination of modern pattern; and lastly 
and most important of all, a stove with 
a ventilating attachment “that works” 
furnishes at all seasons a constant sup- 
ply of properly-heated fresh air without 
drafts, at all seasons, in all kinds of 
weather, without interference from con- 
trary winds. The doors are pine, fin- 
ished in the wood, and open outward, 
The 


and 


according to law. windows, sit- 
uated on the sides 
vided with 


facilitating ventilation in warm weather. 


rear, are pro- 
transoms, thereby greatly 


A picture molding surrounds the room, 
An 
ample woodshed is attached, containing 


an inducement to wsthetic culture. 
separate ventilated toilets. In all mat- 
ters of heat, light, ventilation, and other 
sanitary arrangements, great pains were 
taken to follow the suggestions of the 
state board of health. 
Not how cheap, but how good a 
teacher can be had according to the 
means, has been the dominating pur- 


the 


There have been two distinct advances 


pose in selection of instructors. 


in the teachers’ salaries within ten 


years. Experience proves that there 
are less failures among normal grad- 
uates; hence the rule to hire only such 
when possible. At one time the school 
year was thirty-eight weeks; but, by 
vote of the town, it is now thirty-four. 
The quantity of work required and ex- 
pected demands more time. 

Along with good teachers in import- 
ance come the text-books and supplies. 
The same rule applies again to advan- 
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tage. It is always the intention, at 
least, to choose the best books, not the 
cheapest, and supplies of good quality 
are purchased. Everything with which 
the child comes in contact has its part 
in the character building, so a good 
penholder will not be without its* influ- 
ence, while cheap, worthless stuff may 
work unending mischief. Something 
new occasionally in the way of instruc- 
tion, text-books, supplies, or adornment 
proves inspiring. 

Registration blanks are filled out at 
the beginning of each term, and sent to 
the school-board. Then the board can 
the whereabouts of 
any child in town. The white blank is 
used for those attending, while a similar 
chocolate-colored blank gives whatever 
facts are obtainable in regard to chil- 
dren under 


readily ascertain 


seventeen non-attending. 


Practically, there no truants here; for 
almost every child is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for at the beginning of each 
term. Occasionally, the services of the 


truant officer are needed to induce 


parents and children to use their school 
privileges; and when needed, there is 
no hesitation in employing his services. 


The registration blank follows, elim- 


inated of its purely local features. 


PLYMOUTH TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Lower Intervale School, Sept. 6, 1897. 

1. Full Name, Marian L. Mitchell. 

2. Father’s or mother’s, or guardian’s name, 
David Glynn. 

3. Age 7; Give birthday, 
day, 23rd, year, 1889. 

4. Residence while 
whom Mr. Daniel Mitchell, 
street, near....street. 

5. Grade, 1V. 

6. Does the party named in question 2, reside in 
District No.2? No. 

7. Residence of the party named in question 2, 
if answer to question 6 is No. Lower Intervale. 

Answer 1, by one full given name with initials 
for the rest of the given names. Take special 
pains to get perfect spelling and absolute exact- 
ness in every answer. These blanks are to be 
made out by the teacher as soon as practicable 
after the beginning of each term, and sent to the 


month, December, 


attending school, with 


Plymouth, on.... 
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Board of Education. In No. 2, cross out the per- 
sons not given. In No.3, give the year in which 
the scholar was born, also month and day. In 
No. 4, give the actual living place, as near as 
possible. If the answer to6is No, then give the 
name of district if in Plymouth; of the town, if 
the scholar is not a resident of Plymouth. 


In 1894, after four years of careful 
study® and eight-year 
graded course of study became the pe- 
No 
opposition was engendered, yet some 


planning, an 


culiar feature of our rural schools. 


important changes have since been 
made, and another grade added in 


1896. 
would say, is to give the child, reared in 


The leading motif, as musicians 


the rural district, all the advantages of 
The details 
of the important features of the plan 
will follow. 

The 


grades, requiring nine school years of 


the village graded school. 


course now comprises nine 
thirty-eight weeks each to complete the 
scheme of study. The original founda- 
tion was Dr. C. C. Rounds’s Course of 
Study, as published in the State Normal 
School catalogues. Constant change of 
teachers, and the want of a _ superin- 
tendent necessitated rather more arbi- 
trary divisions of studies, and a closer 
text-book than is 


customary in village graded _ schools. 


confinement to the 


The steady maintenance of nine grades 
in a school of twenty-five boys and girls 
is a task requiring the marvelous skill 
and perseverance of a good teacher, if 
the best results are to be secured. A 
sample grade will suffice to illustrate 
the scope of the plan: 


GRapDeE VI. 


Reading. Balance of Fourth Reader, Barnes’s 
or Swinton’s. Supplementary réading: Moore’s 
Pilgrims and Puritans; Moore's From Colony to 
Commonwealth; Hawthorne’s True Stories from 
New England History, and Tanglewood Tales. 

Spelling. (Oral and written.) Normal Speller, 
Advanced, Part 1. 

Writing. Shayler’s Copy book No. 5. 

Arithmetic. Greenleaf’s Brief Course 
pleted from page 91. 

Geography. Frye’s Complete, through page 61, 
supplemented by Wern:r’s and Butler’s. 


com- 
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United States History. 
ginners, through page 91. 

Drawing. Prang’s Shorter Course No. 3. 

Composition and grammar. Southworth 
Goddard’s from page 219. 

Rhetoricals. Six declamations and six compo- 
sitions (to be read) each term; to be laid out by 
the teacher appropriate to the general character 
of all the work of each grade, especially the 
reading and language work. 

Elements of Science and 
Normal School catalogue. 


Montgomery’s 


Be- 


and 


Morals, see State 

The fundamental studies engross the 
constant attention for the first eight 
years. The ninth grade serves as a 
rounding out for the pupil who com- 
pletes his schooling in the elementary 
school, and comprises a year’s study of 
high school arithmetic, advanced spell- 
ing, English composition, and studies in 
half 


English history, 


choice English selections, with 


years in bookkeeping, 
civics, and either botany, principles of 
elements of 


agriculture, or physics. 
These give the pupil a better founda- 
tion for the high school, if he goes on, 


or open to him more of the treasures 


of knowledge, if he must stop. Or, 
briefly, grade nine aims to promote 


“good citizenship.” 
In order to make the graded course 


a success, some important aids have 


been prepared. Each school is sup- 
plied with an elaborate rank register 
designed by Dr. C. C. Rounds. Within 


a brief space, the work done by each 
pupil is faithfully recorded, serving as 
the basis of promotions and becoming a 
permanent record. The rulings pro- 
vide for a twenty weeks’ term if needed, 
and ample provisions are made for a 
complete record of everything of im- 
portance concerning the school history 


of each child. The 
and, besides the record of ranks, space 


book is indexed, 
is allotted for recording the promotions, 
Below follows an extract from 
experience. Let the reader 
understand that the ranks for Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday are on the 


etc. 
actual 
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left side of the square, and that those Once a month a report card is sent 
for Thursday, Friday, and any other to the parent, showing the true stand- 
special recitation or exercise are on the ing of his children. These are returned 
right side. ‘The other features are self- after examination, countersigned by the 
explanatory. parent. They serve to animate the child, 


Right hand page. 


PLYMOUTH TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT, TURNPIKE SCHOOL. 


Recitations— Recitations 
First Quarter Second Quarter. 


Class. 
Arithmetic, Subject. 


) b~- 
DATES Stella M. Clay, Teacher 


Jan. Feb % | Feb. Mar. S 
25-29 5 8-12 15-19 = 22-26 1-5 8-12 15-19 ¢& 

< - 

Grape VII. 
10 1010 10 8 910 10 10 9 710 810 8 
9109 910 99 9% 10 108 89 89 9 88 Chester A. Fletcher................... 
9 «iD -« s 10 om «st @ act Bo 8 
10 9 9 910 910 7 10 10 8 9 7 8 8 ~ 
9109109 99 100 810 9 9 8 9 8 9 10 89 Arthur L. Page............... 
9 ® ..1\%@ i ® ../10 10 G. 
SPELLING.—GRaDE Vi 

10 1010 1010 1010 I 10 1010 1010 1010 10 
10 1010 1010 1010 10 100 10 1010 1010 1010 10 100| Harry J. Sanborn............ .... ... 
1 ..10 ..10 10 10 10 ..10 ..110 .. 
10 1010 1010 1010 10 10 1010 1010 1010 10 
10 1010 1010 1010 10 100 10 1010 1010 1010 10 100) Leon C. Brown........................ 
10 10 .. 10 10 10 10 ..10 ..10 ‘ 


Left hand page. 


TERM COMMENCING JAN, 25, 1897, AND CLOSING JUNE 11, 1897. 


Recitations Recitations Term 
Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. Averages. 
Examinations. | ¢ | = Remarks. 
Mar. Apr. May & May June & =\i- 
j 22-26 | 29-2 26-30 3-7 = 10-14 17-21 24-28 31-4 = eisié 
e = = > 
5 tik) Ss 
< < Sigis 





8 88 99 910 10 7 910 89 1009 9 c.|p.|E. F 

9 8 9 1010 810 9 91 8 .. 8 ..10 ..10 ..) 90 gy) ge | se gg || 97 | 74 | 82h Passed. 
©. csksa, ostee 9 OS col <cl @ cal xs ‘ 

8 8 8 1010 810 8 9 810 1010 109 9 c.|D.|E. F 

9 89 89 910 9 89 7 ... 9 .. 8 ..10 ..| 91) og 7s 5g || 91 | 78 | 844 Passed. 
9 -. 10 9 10 Och B cst cs nail thy 

10 1010 10/10 1010 10 10 1010 1010 1010 10 a.|B.|c.'D 

10 10:10 1010 10:10 10 100 10 1010 1010 1010 10 100 45 91 | 91. 94 | 100 | 89 | 94 | Passed. 
ee ee ee ee Re a ee 

10 1010 1010 1010 10 10 1010 1010 1010 10 


#6 | | & By | 90} 82 | 90) Passed. 


~ 
8 
~ 
o 


10 1010 10:10 1010 10 1010 1010 910 10; 99 
10 ..|10 ../10 ../10 .. 10 ...10 ..10 ..:10 .. 
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especially when the parents codperate. 
This is a sample taken from real life. 
PLYMOUTH TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Ward’s Hill School. 
Report of Charles E. Smith. 
For Spring term, commencing Jan 27, 1897. 


1st 2d 3d 4th 
mo. mo. mo. mo. 
Deportment A A A A 
Days absent 
Times tardy 
Times dismissed aves json 
Spelling Cc Cc B A 
Reading A { { A 
Writing A B A A 
Rhetoricals A ( D 1 
Arithmetic B A B A 
Grammar sees save dake bon 
Geography A A A i 
U. S. History A A 
Physiology 
Drawing 
Music sese sees aewe awe 
Composition B A cose i 


On this report of scholarship and deportment, 
a means excellent; b, fair; c, unsatisfactory; d, 
that immediate and radical improvement must be 
made or the pupil will be liable to be put back to 
another class or to be severely disciplined. 

R. C. Smith, Teacher. 

At the close of the school year, pro- 
motion cards are issued to each scholar. 
They are of three kinds. The most de- 
sirable is the white card, given for com- 
A blue 
card is used for conditional promotions. 
When scholars can not be promoted the 
By 
this means the parents can know ex- 
actly the standing of their children at 
the close of each school year. Decep- 
tion and indolence can be incepted in 
the bud, if parents so desire. A new 
edition of these cards should provide an 
opportunity for the signatures of the full 
school-board, and the parents should be 
required to sign all cards which are not 
full promotions, before the scholars re- 
turn to school. 

These are the forms used in 
town: 


plete and satisfactory work. 


fact is so stated upon a plain card. 


this 


PLYMOUTH TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


.---School,.... 189.. Be it known that....is pro- 
moted from the....grade to the....grade of 
School, having completed the required work. 


~ EDUCATIONAL 
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This card is to be presented to the teacher in 
charge of the school at the commencement of 
next term. 


eveccece Teacher. 


sesoceed Chairman. 


PLYMOUTH TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


.-. School,....189.. Be it known that....is pro- 
moted from the....grade to the....grade of 
School, with conditions in.. ........... 

This card is to be presented to the teacher in 
charge of the school at the commencement of 
next term. 


osessnee Teacher. 


Secceces Chairman. 

As a fitting testimonial of apprecia- 
tion of the long and patient work done 
in these schools, a more elaborate cer- 
tificate, 10 by 13, is awarded to all who 
satisfactorily complete the nine grades. 
This is known as the grammar grade 
certificate. The last session of the dis- 
trict schools is held in the town hall. 
The exercises consist of a prize speak- 
ing, closing with a presentation of the 
graduating certificates, by the school- 


board. Each school makes an exhibit 
of its written work and _ specialties, 
such as herbariums, collections, ex- 


periments, etc. This is a day of days 


a time when the most re- 
mote and humble can feel that they 
are a part of the town, one of the 
strongest artificial incentives to good 
work in the schools. The certificate 
printed below is one of the two step- 
ping-stones to a possible college career. 


to many, 


“ Honor to Whom Honor is Due.” 
THE PLYMOUTH TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Be it known to all to whom these presents 
shall come, that....having satisfactorily com- 
pleted the course of study prescribed by the 
school-board in the primary and grammar 
grades of the district schools, is entitled to this 
certificate and admission to the high school. 

Given at Plymouth, New Hampshire, this.... 
day of.... 


eccceces School. saccsces ) school- 


iene Teacher. ened j board. 


The one thing needful to promote 
thoroughness has been a system of 
standard examinations by the school- 
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board. A_ plan has been adopted 
within two years, and most of the de- 
tails worked out with gratifying re- 
sults. Each study has been divided 
into smaller sections for examinations, 
generally following the matured topical 
divisions, these subdivisions being 
designated by letters for convenience. 
For each part a thorough written ex- 
amination has been 


the 


the school-board. 


prepared, which 
standard 
The 
are placed in sealed envelopes, to be 
opened only when the class is ready 
for a test in that particular subject. 


represents expected by 


examinations 


Those that pass are sure of promotion ; 
those that do not, may remain to con- 
sider the advantages of studiousness. 
The examinations are intended to be 
strong, such as will inspire the students 
to more intense application. 

In the make-up of all the examina- 
tions except spelling, the subject mat- 
ter amounts to ninety per cent. ; five per 
cent. is reserved for spelling, and five 
per cent. 


for neatness, penmanship, 


form, etc. The scholar must secure at 
least seventy-five per cent. in order to 
pass. In practice, the teachers con- 
sider the tests are fair and not more 
difficult than the studious pupil ought 
to pass. Credit is given for all the 
work done, and whenever the pupil has 
passed the required test in any part of 
his work, so much becomes an accom- 
plished fact, and he is not compelled to 
duplicate his work whether he does 
more or less than the grade calls for 
within the year. The following ex- 
amples will show the character of the 
examinations : 
ARITHMETIC. VIII. A. 

Percentage; Greenleaf’s Complete, pages 167- 
180. 

Answer either No. 1 or No. 2, also No. 3, and 
seven others. 

1. Define percentage, 
profit, and loss. 


GRADE 


base, amount, policy, 
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2. Define rate, difference, commission, insur- 
ance, premium. 

3. Give rules for finding percentage, rate per 
cent., and base. 

4. Find 1% per cent. of $2,520. 

5. What per cent. of 876 gal. are 584 gal.? 

6. Find the number of which 2.17 is 34 per cent. 

7. Aman having #27,000 invested 18 per cent. in 
bank stock, 124 per cent. in bonds, 34 per cent. in 
houses, and the rest in a farm. Find cost of 
farm. 

8. A man’s salary is $4,000. He spent 22 per 
cent. for fuel, 12 per cent. for clothing, 3 per cent. 
for books, and $1,018 for sundries. What per 
cent. remained? 

9. A teacher spends 65 per cent. of his income, 
and can save $420. What was his income? 

10. A clerk’s salary was raised 15 per cent., and 
now it is $1,050. What was his former salary? 

ll. A farmer bought 80 acres of land at $50 per 
acre, and spent #1,800 for improvement. How 
must he sell it per acre so as to gain fifteen per 
cent.? 

12. A lawyer collected 80 per cent. of a debt of 
$2,360, and charged 5 per cent. commission on the 
sum collected. How much did the creditor re- 
ceive? 

13. A merchant insured a stock of goods worth 
212,000 for three fourths of its value, at 1 per 
cent.; what was the annual premium? Each ques- 
tion counts 10. Add 5 for correct spelling and 5 
for neatness. 


Spetuinc. Grape V. A. 

Lessons 153-177. 

Throng, breadth, coach, strive, pierce, scythe 
breathe, groove, weight, foremost, shuffle, ram- 
ble, knuckle, sneeze, oyster, shoulder, stopper, 
garret, bushel, solemn, flannel, horrid, message, 
painful, faultless, noiseless, peaceful, movement, 
kernel, postage, village, glitter, haiter. 

Each word counts 3. 


U. 8S. History. Grape V. A. 


Montgomery’s Beginners’ American History 
pages 1-22. Answer 3; make a complete story. 

1. Christopher Columbus; his boyhood, plans 
and getting help, how America was discovered, 
other voyages, death and burial, etc., etc. 

2. John Cabot; his discoveries, what was found 
and carried back, the second voyage, why called 
America, etc. 

3. Ponce-de-Leon, Balboa, and De Soto: the 
discoveries of each, building of St. Augustine, 
etc. 

4. Sir Walter Raleigh: his expeditions, his set- 
tlement in Virginia, what came of it, last days 
and death of Raleigh. 

Each question counts 30. 

Add 5 for correct spelling and 5forne. »ss. 


PuysioLocy. Grape VIII. A. 


Smith’s, pages 13-39; bones and muscles. 
swer either No. 8 or No. 11, and eight others. 

1. Define anatomy, physiology, hygiene, bones, 
muscles. 

2. Explain uses of bones; describe the main 
cavities of the body. 


An- 
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3. Describe fully bones of head and trunk. 

4. Describe fully bones of the upper limb. 

5. Describe fully bones of the lower limb. 

6. Describe fully the structure and chemical 
composition of bone. 

7. Describe fully the joints and parts which 
compose a joint. 

8. Describe growth of bones and effect of alco- 
hol. 

9. Describe the muscles and their properties. 

10. Describe the structure of muscles and effects 
of muscular exercise. 

11. Effect of alcohol and tobacco on muscles. 

Each question counts 10. Add 5 for correct 
spelling and 5 for neatness, etc. 


A new feature, known as a movable 
library of choice reading, has been in- 
troduced this year. Books that are in- 
teresting, uplifting, instructive, enter- 
taining, or classical, have been pur- 
chased and packed in small 
one for each school-house. 


boxes, 
About twice 
in the year an exchange of reading can 
easily be made between the schools. 
Thus in the course of three years a fine 
collection of the best of reading will be 
available to every pupil in the rural dis- 
tricts. There seems to be a lack of 
connection between the remote children 
and the central library. By this means 
it is hoped to imbue the minds of the 
scholars with the love for good reading 
so thoroughly that when they leave the 
influences of the school-room the crav- 
ing for more instruction will instinc- 
tively lead them to the larger store- 
house of knowledge. Intended to sup- 
plement to some extent, the fundamen- 
tal studies, it will also serve to relieve 
in part the dearth of reading matter in 
many of the parents’ homes. This is 
to be one of the implements for broad- 
ening the culture and brightening the 
life of the many who will always reside 
on “the old place,” an introduction as 
it were, to the unlimited riches of know- 
ledge to be obtained only through the 
printed page. 
The annual school report is pub- 
lished separate from the general town 
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report. No effort is spared to make it 
unique and attractive. In it appears 
the roll of honor, also the lists of gradu- 
ates of the high and grammar schools. 
Here is an opportunity to record the 
achievements of faithful ones in the 
rural schools, which is utilized for all it 
is worth. At the close of each term 
a special visiting day is set apart, when 
parents and others are invited to ob- 
serve the work done, and the members 
of the school-board honor the occasion 
by their presence. Encouragement is 
given whenever opportunity offers to 
acquire knowledge outside the pre- 
scribed routine. The personal pro- 
clivities for extra lines of study or 
investigation are fostered when they 
become manifest. 

One of the wise acts of the 
board of education under the town 
system was the correlation of all the 
schools in the town. Possibly, like 
some other towns, the village might 
have had reserved to itself all the 
free privileges of the high school. But 
a broader-minded statesmanship pre- 
vailed and the high school was made 
free to every Plymouth scholar, when 
properly qualified, a most valuable in- 
centive. Consequently, each outlying 
school became a fitting school for the 
high and is the first important step in 
the preparation of students for college. 
Since the adoption of the graded 
course there has been a marked 
come in the disposition of the rural 
pupils to take the high school course. 
The graduates of the district schools 
are admitted to the high without re- 
examination, which serves to 


first 


in- 


stimu- 
late the farmer boys and girls with 
the desire for advanced education. 
Of seven boys now in college, three re- 
ceived their elementary training in the 
back district schools. 
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For the past year or more there have 
been monthly conferences of the school- 
board and teachers of the rural schools. 
The individual needs of the scholars, 
the welfare of the schools, and the gen- 
eral good of the cause furnish ample 
material for thought and discussion. 
Occasionally, consideration is given to 
some special subject, and an address is 
given by some expert in the matter. 
More harmonious relations are pro- 
moted and the cordial spirit existing 
between the school-board and the 
teachers incites to greater effort on the 
part of all to make these schools the 
most successful of the kind. 

After all is said and done, is the 
game worth the candle? Let us see. 
Formerly, the classes were multitudi- 
nous; the course of instruction was in 
continual chaos; the scholars were no- 
where, going nowhere, and having no- 
where to go; the scholastic attainments 
were like one kind of beefsteak, rare, 
not well done, and when the pupil had 
finished, he was not prepared to go 
anywhere but to Where? 
Generally to find his level and there 
plod along through existence, unless, 


possibly, he was fortunate enough to 


go out. 


possess a vaulting ambition or enter- 
prising parents. Then he had to spend 
a year or more in some village graded 
school before he was prepared to enter 
Now, 
when children change residence, they 


the high school or seminary. 


when the teachers 
are changed, as they often must be in 
the rural schools, 
herself into the work, knows at once 


keep their standing ; 
the new-comer fits 


where the scholars are, and the school 

work goes on without interruption. 
When the graded 

into operation, 


course was put 
observation 
shows that two thirds were stimulated 
to make the most of their opportunities. 


careful 
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Since the advent of the standard ex- 
aminations, hereinbefore explained, 
from four fifths to seven eighths of the 
scholars are diligently and earnestly 
striving to obtain that degree of pro- 
ciency necessary for promotion, and the 
honors which the school department is 
only too glad to bestow. The pupils 
are not all at sea in regar« to their at- 
tainments. The parents can easily in- 
form themselves in regard to the man- 
ner in which their children spend their 
school As the child advances 
through the grades and the high school 
appears within reach, he is encouraged 
to press steadily on, his ambition grows, 
and plans for a more advanced educa- 
tion have time to be matured in the 
home. The result is that more of the 
farmers’ and other remote children are 
seeking advanced education than for- 
merly. 


hours. 


To be sure, there are some 
“outs” to the system, which seem to be 
more the faults of administration than 
errors in principle; yet, the “ins” 
more than compensate for the disad- 
vantages. Consequently, the farmer is 
not obliged to abandon his farm and 
move into the village, in order to give 
his posterity the advantages of a good 
common school education. He can 
continue his vocation in peace, since 
good opportunities for acquiring knowl- 
edge are brought within reach of his 
children. 

Two solutions are offered to the 
rural school problem. The first, cen- 
tralization; undoubtedly the better, 
but, which seem _ insur- 
mountable, this does not appear to be 
feasible in this town, at least at pres- 
The other, the best possible man- 
agement of each school, the carrying to 
the little school all the advantages of 
the village graded school that can be 
adapted and prove practicable. This 


for reasons 


ent. 
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the school-board of Plymouth have a clear idea of how it is done, and the 
aimed to do for their charges, accord- results which may be fairly claimed for 
ing to the best of their ability for these the efforts made for the betterment of 
many years. This article aims to give our rural schools. 





JUDGE T. L. NELSON. 


Judge Thomas Leverett Nelson, who died at Worcester, Mass., November 21, 
was born in Haverhill, March 4, 1827. He was a descendant of John Leverett, 
who was governor of Massachusetts in 1673. He fitted for college at Haverhill 
and at Kimball Union academy, Meriden. He entered Dartmouth college in 
1842, but two years later he gave up his college course on account of the death of 
his father. He soon renewed his studies at the Vermont university, and was 
graduated in the class of 1846. He at once began work as a civil engineer, and 
continued in that occupation until 1853, when he began the study of law at 
Haverhill. In 1855, he went to live in Worcester and entered the law office of 
the late Judge Francis H. Dewey, where he finished his studies. He was asso- 
ciated in the practice of the law with the late Congressman W. W. Rice and 
Dwight Foster, until the removal of the latter to Boston. He was later associated 
with Senator George F. Hoar, who was his warm personal friend. For four years 
from 1870 Mr. Nelson was the city solicitor. He was a member of the legislature 
in 1869, and served as chairman of the judiciary committee. He also served as a 
member of the school-board in Worcester and as a trustee of the free public library. 
He was one of the committee appointed by the supreme court to revise the rules 
of equity. In 1879, he was appointed judge of the United States district court. 
He was a member of the American Antiquarian society, the Wulstan society, and 
of several other societies devoted to scholarship and art. In 1885, he received 
the honorary degree of LL. D. from the University of Vermont. Judge Nelson 
was the founder of the law library at Worcester, and for many years had been the 
president of the Law Library association. 


COLONEL E. S. NUTTER. 

Eliphalet Simes Nutter was born in Barnstead, November 26, 1819, and died 
at Concord, November 15. He was a grandson of Major John Nutter, who, in 
the War of the Revolution, served with distinction in the regiment of Colonel 
Reid. In 1839, Mr. Nutter was a captain in the state militia, then, in 1844, pro- 
prietor of a country store. From 1847 to 1855, he was postmaster, in 1855 re- 
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moving to Concord, where he remained until his death. During the period of his 
Concord residence, he engaged in business in New York city, Boston, and Law- 
rence. He was for several years president of the New Hampshire Democratic 
Press Company; was president of the old New Hampshire Central railroad, now 
a part of the Boston & Maine system; and of the Franconia Iron company. He 
was also a large owner in the Atlantic & Pacific Railway Tunnel, at Denver, Col., 
and president of the National Railway and Street Rolling Stock company. He 
was prominent in the erection of the monument to commemorate the name of 
Hannah Dustin and her rescue from captivity, which now stands upon the his- 
toric island near the mouth of the Contoocook river. 


PROFESSOR E. R. RUGGLES. 

Prof. Edward Rush Ruggles, A. M., Ph. D., Chandler professor of the German 
language and literature in Dartmouth college, died October 30, aged 61 years. 
He was one of the ablest members of the faculty, and had experienced a long 
term of service in connection with the college. Professor Ruggles was born in 
Norwich, Vt., and prepared for college at Kimball Union academy, Meriden. He 
then taught a year at Bradford (Vt.) academy, then went to Canada to perfect 
himself in French and to teach in the mission of Grand Ligne. In 1859, he was 
granted the degree of bachelor of arts by Dartmouth college, and in 1861 went 
abroad to study. From 1864 to 1866, he was instructor in English and French at 
the polytechnical school, Dresden. He received the degree of master of arts from 
Dartmouth in 1864, and doctor of philosophy in 1885. In 1866, he became in- 
structor of modern languages in Dartmouth, and the following year assumed the 
professorship of modern languages in the Chandler scientific school. Since 1893 
he had been Chandler professor of German languages and literature at Dartmouth. 


COLONEL J. W. ROB'NSON. 


Col. Joseph W. Robinson of Concord died November 17. He was born in 
Wilton, Me., February 17, 1830, and had resided in Concord since 1849. He 
was educated in the public schools of his native town and Boston, Mass., and be- 
came a practical telegrapher in 1856, just eight years after the first line in the 
world was constructed. As superintendent of the White Mountain division of the 
old American Telegraph company, he constructed the line between Boston and 
Bristol, and Concord to Plymouth, and later built the telegraph line to the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington. He acquired his title of colonel as a member of Gov- 
ernor Ichabod Goodwin’s staff. He served for several years as city messenger. 
Later he held the position of inspector of electric wires. He was a doorkeeper of 
the house of representatives in 1863, and a member of the house in 1894, in 
which he secured the passage of a bill for the erection of a statue of President 
Pierce, and was subsequently made chairman of the commission appointed to 
secure a design and to raise funds for its erection. He was a member of Blazing 
Star lodge of Masons, and one of its oldest past masters. He also received the 
various degrees up to and including that of Knight Templar, and was past com- 
mander of Sullivan Commandery, which he joined during a brief residence in 
Claremont from 1870 to 1876. 
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DR. ABRAHAM FLANDERS. 
Dr. Abraham Flanders died at Morristown, N. J., November 10. He was born 
in Canaan in 1827. In 1859, he was graduated from Union college, Schenectady, 
N. Y. He went to Boston and practised medicine for a long there. Dr. Flanders 


wrote several books on medicine and contributed to the medical journals. He 
was a member of the local societies, and of the Italian Medical society. 


JAMES G. GARDINER. 


James G. Gardiner died at New York, November 12. Mr. Gardiner was born 
at Claremont thirty-eight years ago, the son of Col. Alexander Gardiner. He was 
graduated from Harvard and then studied law at the New York law school. He 
had been practising in New York for the last ten years. He was also prominently 
identified with several railroads and commercial enterprises. 


HENRY W. PORTER. 
Henry W. Porter, junior member of the firm of Porter Bros., dry goods dealers, 


died at Fall River, November 8, aged fifty-two. He was born in Lyme, formerly 
was in business at Hanover, and with his brother went to Fall River in 1873 


GEORGE F. WINCH. 
George F. Winch, 78 years of age, died at New York November 11. He was 
born at Bethlehem, and was the last of seven brothers, prominent among them be- 
ing John C. Winch, the pioneer in the ice business in a large way, who amassed a 


considerable fortune. 
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Send in your orders for bound copies of BINDING 


the last volume now. 


Books, Pamphlets, and 
Fob Work of every de- 
scription. 

A limited number of bound Volumes 
XVIII, XIX, XX, and XXI of THE GRANITE The Only Completely Appointed 


MONTHLY can be obtained of the publishers ENGRAVING 
tor 
$1.25 PER COPY. DEPARTMENT 
/n Northern New Eng- 


land, and One of the 
tion, we will bind them for 5o0c. per volume. Best in the Country. 


If numbers are returned in good condi- 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY CO., Write for samples and estimates on any 












Concord, N. H. kind of work. 
Csiecees “Esme” “tenes tus socens A8 PIECES OF 
TYTT} vy ILV WAR 
Lil "e%s i 12 Knives, itv ER WARE 12 
boxes of positive corn cure at 2 cts. a box, write us tu-day & we will send 
you the Remedies on consignment at once, when sold you send us the 
OUR OFFER: 
Standard Magazines at Reduced Prices. 


wy Tea Spoons, all full size & of beautiful floral 
: m jdesign, made by the Sterling Silver Pilate Co. 
\\ ly & guaranteed. This valuable service given free to every person answering 
\\\ ! \ thisadvertisement who will sell our Remedies, We don t ask you to pay a 
' : ™ jcent. If youagree to sell only 3 boxes of our wonderful Vegetable Pills & 3 
, 5,° if 
a ea (ah 
Fi. onc Bae y & we will -end you absolutely free a complete et of allwer plated 
5 habs table ware exactly as described above same day money is received. This isan extraor- 
Senidinary offerto quick'y put our Remedies within reach of all & we quavesice the 
Knives, Forks. Table Spoons and Tea .o~ which we give for selling our 
Remedies to be exactly as we claim. Address THE PARILLA DRUG OQ., Statien “0,” New York City. 
THE GRANITE MONTHLY has secured for the benefit of its subscribers the following Clubbing Rates. 
The following offers of reduced rates on standard magazines are for the benefit only of subscribers to this 
magazine who pay all arrearages and a year’s subscription in advance. One or more of the publications 
may be ordered, but the money for each, at the club rate, must invariably accompany the order, with all 
arrears (if any) due on this magazine and a full year in advance 








PUB CLUB PUB. CLUB 

PRICE RATE PKICE RATE 

Army and Navy Journal $6.00 = $5.50 Harper's Weekly , . $4.00 $3.50 
Arena, The 5.00 4.50 Harper’s Bazaar ‘ ; 4.00 3.50 
Atlantic Monthly $.00 3.50 Harper’s Roundtable 1.00 .9o 
Babyland 50 .40 Independent, The 3.00 275 
Century Magazine 4.00 3.75 Lippincott’s ‘ , 3,00 2.50 
Cosmopolitan 1.20 1.20 New England Magazine 3.00 2.75 
‘ Demorests Magazine 2.00 1.75 North American Review 5 00 4.50 
Engineering Magazine 3.00 2.75 Outing 3.00 2.50 
Forum ; ‘ 3.00 2.75 Poet Lore . ; 250 2.25 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly 4.00 3.50 Popular Science Monthly 5.00 4.75 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly 3.00 2.75 Review of Reviews , 2.50 2.25 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine 2.50 2.25 Scientific American ‘ ‘ 3.00 2.75 
Good Housekeeping P ‘ 2.50 2.25 Scribner’s Magazine ‘ i 3.00 2.75 
Harper’s Magazine . 4.00 3.50 St. Nicholas , J , ; ; 3.00 2.75 





CONCORD CALLING. 


72¢ 


The voices of Concord people are being raised 
with no uncertain sound, showing the public in 
sister cities they appreciate a good thing and call- 


FRE 


For lady or gent. st m- 
wind, stem set, American 
movement, heavy plate. 
Written guarantee to 

for time anyf 
SOLID GULD WATCI 


made. No fake, this is an 
honest offer to place our 
wonderful Remedies with- 
in the reach of all. We will 


ing to others to profit by their experience with 
give this watch free to 
every p:rson who will sell 


Doan’s Kidney Pills. 


e etable pills, and 6 boxes of 
our positive corn cure 
among their friends at 2% 
cts. per box. If you agree 
to do this. write todlay & we 

w sroceg ye goods ne —_— when — you send us 1 

Harry Tarbox, chef Hotel Eagle, says: “I had money = we will send w ich same day money is receive 

kidney trouble for about eight or nine years. It ~ PURA O00 SO W. 18th Street, New York City. 
followed an attack of grip and showed itself plain- 
ly in a bearing down and burning pain right 
above the hips. At times it was so severe I could 
not stand it. In spite of liniments, electric and 
every other kind of belts, and lots of internal med 
icine, the pain was still there. At last by some 
means the idea struck me to try Doan’s Kidney 
Pills, soI went over to Dunlap & Co.’s drug store 
for a box. While taking it I noticed a change. 
The kidneys acted much more freely and the 
burning pain was noticeably less. I secured a 
second box and that settled the business. The 
long-standing trouble disappeared. Now I have 
not much faith in the generality of medicines, but 
Iam willing to place my Opinion on record about 
the efficacy of Doan’'s Kidney Pills for kidney ai! 
ments. The opinion is not based on hearsay evi 
dence ; I experienced it.” 


Here ts the public utterance of one Concord apprecia 
tive cilizen 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of most of the engravings appearing in the GRAN- 
Ire MONTHLY may be purchased of us for the 
small sum of 15 cents per square inch. Positively 


no originals loaned. Address 


GRANITE MONTHLY Co., Concorp, N. H. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


*“*“e- 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING Syrup has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


ALL DruGGISTsS SELL DOAN'S KiONEY Pits. 
50 CENTS PER BOX. 


FOSTER-MILBURN CO., BUFFALO, N.Y , SOLE AGENTS 
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THE GRANITE STATE 


FEED COOKER 
WATER HEATER 


The lightest, most convenient and most 


Economical Farm Boiler 


For Poultrymen, Stock Raisers and Dairymen. 


The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. The 
Furnace sides and linings are of sheet steel 
plates. Front, door and hearth of cast iron. The 
steel linings are set’so as to preve :t tne direct heat 
of the fire from warping or bugiing the body of fur- 
nace. The heating capacity of fire box is very large, 
and less wood is needed to produce the required 
amount of heat under the boiler than would be 
necessary if the sides were of a single thickness of 
cast or sheet iron. There is no reason why the 
furnace should not last a lifetime. The linings are 
bolted in, and can be easily taken out and replaced 
by new at a slight cost, 

This boiler can be used for cooking all kinds of food 
for hogs. cattle, dogs and poultry; also tor heating 
water, preserving fruits or vegetables, boiling cider, 
making apple jell, and many other purposes fer 
which a large cooking vtensil 1s desired. Made in 
7 Sizes: 25 gal., $123; 50 gal., $17, 100 gal., $24. 

We publish a book, * Cooking Food for Stock,” which we 
will send free if you vention the Granite Monthly when 
you write. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO., 
621 Temple Court, N, Y. City. 
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sogals., 36 inches h gh, weighs 19 ibs. 





Guaranteed just as represented 
in the illustration or money will 
be refunded. Hundreds sold. No 
compiaints, 











GentLemen—I have used the Granite State Feed 
Cooker every day since I received it, cooking food for 
from three to four hundred fow!s, and it has always 
worked perfectly, the grate and ash-pit giving it a perfect 
draft. The whole thing shows pad judgment and 
mechanical skill in plan and manufacture. 

Yours truly, Wo. E. CoGGrsHaLi. 
Newport P. O., R. 1., June 18th, 1897. 
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